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PREFACE 


Thtc author claims no originality for tliis 
essay. Where so many have gleaned before, 
there is little opportunity for strict originality 
■of thought; and he would indeed be short- 
sighted, who should not take full advantage 
of the best thought of the past. Yet the 
emphasis of personal experience lends fresh 
value to the age-long truth of truths, and 
perhaps there is nothing so much needed in 
this age of doubt as a full and frank expression 
of individual conviction. Indeed, it is the 
highest privilege of our human brotherhood 
to convey to another some measure of that 
priceless wisdom which has taught one the 
secret of a peaceful and happy life. 

Life is wonderfully simpla One efficient 
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energy or Spirit permeates all that exists. A 
few universal laws characterise this energy in 
all phases of its infinitely varied manifesta- 
tion. To feel this Spirit as a living reality 
within, to understand these simple laws and 
adapt life to wise obedience to them — this it 
is to possess the greatest peace, happiness, 
" and power of doing good. The entire secret 
could be told in a few words — so far as this 
great inner joy can be described by human 
speech. To cease the restless activity and 
pursuit which causes the unhappiness of finite 
life, and recognise the Spirit which is eternally 
with us, is, in a word, the method whereby 
the great secret may be learned. But all this 
requires time. The intellect is not easily 
convinced of the supremacy and sufficiency of 
the Spirit. One must approach the heart of 
life by degrees, since otherwise one’s develop- 
ment will not be harmonious. The purpose 
of this book is to make this gradual approach 
to the heart of life from many points of view, 
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in order to meet all classes of minds. The 
author has borne in mind many problems 
which are barely touched on here, since the 
aim has been to make this treatise as un- 
technical as possible. So far as he has laid 
down principles of conduct, the author has 
drawn largely upon personal experience ; and 
he advocates no doctrine which he is himself 
unwilling to practise. Every practical sug- 
gestion offered has, in fact, borne the test of 
continued application. The reader should 
therefore make full allowance for the personal 
equation, and turn from this mere fragment 
of the great world-problem to its larger ex- 
emplification in human society. Only in this 
way can an individual interpretation of life 
play its part in the development of sound 
universal philosophy. 

Thus, broadly defined, the purpose of this 
book is threefold,— psychological, metaphysi- 
cal, and practical. As a psychological analysis, 
it is especially concerned with the higher or 
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spiritual nature of man. As a philosophical 
discussion, it aims to develop a generally 
sound view of reality hy a consideration of 
materialism, agnosticism, and mysticism, in 
the light of their shortcomings when com- 
pared with the demands both of reason and 
the spiritual sense. It points out many im- 
T portant distinctions essential to a compre- 
■ hensive view of life, and indicates the dangers 
of pantheism and of all other one-sided con- 
ceptions of the universe. In its practical 
aspect it urges the same need of breadth and 
discrimination which it finds essential to a 
sound doctrine of reality. It is an urgent 
plea for a broadly harmonious life, for the 
realisation of ethics, and the application of 
spiritual law in every moment of existence. 
But its threefold purpose and its individual 
confessions of faith are alike subservient to 
the central idea for which it stands,— the 
unity of aU that exists in an ultimate spiri- 
tual reality. In ways we know not, and in 
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moments when we least expect it, the Spirit 
makes its presence known in the soul. If the 
reader discovers these traces of a living reality 
amid the finite approximations and aspects 
of truth, the book will have served its purpose 
as a stepping-stone to the higher life. 

H. W. D. 
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moment of thought which brought the dis- 
covery prominently forward as a turning-point 
in life is gone almost before one is aware. 
And onward from the ever-advancing moment 
one contemplates the approaching stream of 
ideas and the great spectacle of varying phy- 
sical phenomena, in which one can only seize 
now and then a thought or register an im- 
pression amid the great whole whose wealth 
of relations is endless. 

If we confine our attention to the inner or 
mental aspect of this great flux of events, a 
single analysis gives but little satisfaction. 
Sensations of light, pleasant sounds caused by 
the ebb and flow of the sxirf upon the shore, 
the whispering of the wind in the tree-tops or 
the singing of birds, impressions of heat and 
cold, of touch and taste, are brought in upon 
the consciousness amid impressions which 
furnish inexhaustible food for thought. But, 
in order to rationalise or unify these varied 
impressions, one must constantly draw upon 
the memory, and patiently trace out this 
complex series of relations into some sort of 
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system, comparing the self or experience of 
to-day with aspects of the self now no longer 
manifested. The passing moment is incalcul- 
ably rich in suggestion, and is always capable 
of yielding some fact of importance, though 
one be plunged in the depths of the profound- 
est sorrow and discouragement. Yet, when 
one tries to stop the thought-stream in its 
course and learn the meaning of these emotions, 
how insignificant and elusive seems the self 
which sits there, a curious and ever-watchful 
spectator of its own cogitations ! The self is 
ever willing, rejoicing, suffering, and search- 
ing ; yet can never quite seize its own essence. 
Mere human wit seems incompetent to make 
much headway in the great search for the 
heart of life. One waits for some golden 
moment when life may perchance reveal its 
secret in passing. There are, indeed, times 
when a sublime and unmistakable conviction 
is present in consciousuoss, bearing its own 
evidence with it. It is these hidden touches 
of truth in our poor descriptions of life 
which give them their only permanent value. 
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Out of these secret pencillings of the higher 
self one can in time formtilate a general 
scheme of the meaning of things, trusting to 
the instinct of the reader to restore the original 
setting, shorn of the crude details which in- 
evitably encumber all our attempts to repro- 
duce the real. It is, therefore, the highest 
office of philosophy so to suggest this deeper 
background of truth, or the Perfect Whole, 
that the inaccuracies due to short-sightedness, 
temperament, and the limitations of language, 
may be forgotten in the recognition and pre- 
sence of the limitless essence thus inadequately 
and partially described. 

Postponing the more detailed account of 
these divine momenta of consciousness, let us 
at first view life from its outer aspect, where 
the pathway seems more familiar. Hero, 
apparently, one is in the presence of that 
which is far more substantial and permanent 
than the elusive stream of thought. Of one 
great fact, indeed, every thinker feels person- 
ally and indubitably sure from the outset. 
Whatever the nature of things may be, he is 
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unmistakably included in a universe not of 
his own finite conscious devising. Around 
and above him the great world extends 
throughout the height and depth, the length 
and breadth, of boundless space. The ground 
is firm and unyielding beneath his feet, rugged 
mountains, great reaches of land and sea 
swept by storms and presenting varied aspects 
with the changing seasons, impress him with 
his own relatively insignificant place in this 
vast series of events which he seeks to under- 
stand. The presence of his fellow-creatures, 
existing in all stages of society, from the 
barbarous savage to the refined people of 
civilisation’s most advanced centres, and 
manifesting innumerable motives, passions, 
inequalities, and characteristics, again con- 
vinces him of his minor importance in the 
world, and suggests a thousand perplexing 
questions apparently complicating life’s pro- 
blem beyond all hope of solution. He must 
resort to the man of science in order to hear 
the story of how our earth came into being 
and reached its present inhabited stage through 
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aeons of change. Poet, historian, and artist 
must join with the specialist in all branches 
of human learning to tell him what may be 
known of man’s past and present history, and 
thus extend his consciousness little by little 
until it includes some sense of the vastness 
and variety of human experience. And his 
own experience, in close contact with society, 
must be developed to the full in order to 
teach him that most vital of all aspects in 
this great series of events, — that which makes 
it thoroughly human and brings him near the 
heart of love, of struggle and victory, of joy 
and sorrow. 

One fact, however, of prime importance at 
once simplifies our problem. Experience is 
everywhere characterised by certain principles 
or laws. All things in the world about us 
exist in certain uniform relations of substance, 
motion, and growth. Every one learns to 
look for the rising or setting of the sun at a 
given hour, varying with the season of the 
year. Eire always burns under similar con- 
ditions, water always seeks its level, and an 
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apple is sure to fall when loosened from the 
tree. Modern science is composed of just 
such common-sense predictions as this, and 
our whole nature-world has been defined by 
Mill as a 'permanent possibility of sensation.* 
What we mean by nature in the last analysis 
is not just so many distinct objects and forces 
existing out there independent of us ; but we 
describe it by stating how it affects us under 
given conditions, the climatic changes we 
encounter in a certain zone, the effect produced 
by a storm, or what we saw in the jungle. 
Whatever lies beyond human experience is 
most certainly an unknown world, and tins 
statement applies with particular emphasis to 
the facts of our inner life. The ravings of the 
maniac are for him matters of experience, for 
the moment emphatically real; and, to cure 
him, it is necessary to broaden his experience. 
In the long-run we know ourselves tlirough 
remembered experience. What we mean by 
space, time, God, the universe, man, is so 
many ideal constructions from experience ; for 
the world was not thrust upon the mind 
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ready-made from infancy. The race has 
learned from long observation, based on re- 
peated experiences, that bodies everywhere 
occupy space, that time is required for growth 
and for the accomplishment of any physical 
operation, and that no event, however slight 
its importance, happens uncaused. Thus all 
educated men recognise the existence of a 
law-governed world, which may be described 
in terms of space, time, and causality, the 
world which exists for everybody, and is 
throughout characterised by the same general 
principles. The one great effort of truth-loving 
man is to learn what actually exists around 
him, and to describe it as one would picture 
an emotion or a beautiful landscape, so that 
another will know what the emotion means or 
will recognise the landscape when it is seen. 

Here, however, we encounter our first serious 
dMculty. Men quickly agree concerning the 
existence of certain fundamental qualities. 
Experience has repeatedly told them that 
they must obey certain laws in order to avoid 
pain and act in accordance with others in 
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order to have pleasure. But, as the physical 
or outer side of experience is scarcely one-half 
of human life, when you question them con- 
cerning the meaning of it all, they are prone 
to state their own emotional or dogmatic in- 
terpretation of it, to offer all sorts of opinions, 
hasty reflections, and beliefs instead of a 
rationalised account carefully compared with 
the experiences of other men ; and the 
materialist is no exception. A dreary round 
for some, a relentless mystery for others, a 
paradox of sorrow and pleasure, of sin and 
saintliness, — where all endeavour is vain and 
all moralising tedious, — experience leaves 
some characteristic and individual impression 
upon all. Some have been soured by it, some 
elevated and purified. Seek out the temper 
of the observers, and you shall find a miracle 
of difference separating two people who have 
faced parallel facts. Prosaic minds ask, Is 
life worth living ? The poet blesses fate that 
he is permitted to exist. 

‘ Life is a comedy to those who think,’ says 
Horace Walpole, ‘a tragedy to those who feel.’ 
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That there is a truth of poetrj and a truth of 
prose, an ideal and a real, every one feels who 
has taken even the most superficial glance 
over the world of life and letters. What we 
desire is to know what life is in itself, apart 
from yet including all particular descriptions 
of it. Individual descriptions might perhaps 
suffice if it were generally understood that, as 
the man is, so is his philosophical system, and 
that the true value of any system, of any 
hook, and of any man, lies precisely in these 
limitations. 

These difficulties are brought home to us by 
asking ourselves. What account could we give 
of the world, were we suddenly called away 
from it and an inquiry made concerning what 
it had taught us ? Could we describe the 
objective worlds of nature and of human 
society as related to consciousness, and tell 
what we niean by the finite self in its deeper 
aspects ? Or should we tacitly confess our 
ignorance of self by trying to substitute a 
system of borrowed opinions about the world, 
about human nature and our own neglected 
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consciousness ? Do the so-called pleasures of 
life, the complaints and fine conceits of con- 
versation, correspond to the actual sentiment 
in that inmost sanctuary of self-consciousness 
•where no one may enter but its possessor? 
Were we really unselfish when we seemed to 
deny ourselves so heartily for another’s good, 
or was there a lurking sense of pride which 
we would scarcely admit even to ourselves ? 

Such considerations as these, leading even 
the layman to doubt whether he ever really 
stated his deepest truth, cause one to turn 
to the history of thought with considerable 
suspicion. The Western physicist will tell 
you that nature is uniform, progressive, and 
governed by exact laws. The Hindu will 
tell you that it is essentially chaotic, the 
product of unpredictable caprice. Schopen- 
hauer, in common with the Buddhists, affirms 
natural existence to be evil, rooted in ignorance 
and illusion, frona which one may only escape 
by the annihilation of desire. Pessimism for 
him is the only real basis of religion ; while 
the optimist belie'pes that, viewed in the light 
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of the whole, life is thoroughly good, and hope 
is therefore the true basis of all spiritual 
doctrine. For the majority of mankind, self 
and dogma are the two great idols ; while, on 
the other hand, the mystic even denies his 
own personal existence. As the student of 
systematic thought turns over the great 
books of the world, its varied philosophies of 
materialism, idealism, pantheism, and the 
rest ; its innumerable religions, varying from 
fetichism, polytheism, and nature-worship to 
the great moral and spiritual doctrines of 
the East, all standing for some need, some 
aspiration and aspect of human society, all 
claiming to he true, yet all necessarily in 
some sense false ; and considers the variance 
of opinion among nineteenth-century scientists, 
he is awed by the wealth of human speculation 
and thought, and is almost at a loss to know 
what to believe about life and about men. 
For people accept the most incongruous beliefs 
with smiling complacency. Side by side with 
the ardent believer, enslaved by a dogmatism 
which pretends to rest on an infallible revela- 
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tion, one shall find the agnostic who is in 
doubt whether to believe at all Personalities 
and personal emotions, prejudices and pre- 
conceptions, are often far more powerful factors 
than pure love of truth. 

Even he who, thus looking over the field of 
human thought, is impressed by the subtle 
effects everywhere observable of environment, 
of race, inheritance, personality, and of self- 
interest, sets out to pursue truth for its own 
sake, regardless of results, is beset by diffi- 
culties which not even the man of genius may 
wholly overcome. Let him labour as he may 
during years of persistent inquiry, tempered 
by a constant effort to rid himself of every 
vestige of preconception, something essential 
may still be lacking to complete his deepest 
truth. In order to test the worth of human 
emotion, he must view it dispassionately ; yet 
feeling is the very essence of life. If the 
thinker at last breaks loose from the bonds of 
conservatism, education, and society, his whole 
being suffers from the austere and secluded 
life which his own ideal imposes upon him. 
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The tendency is to construct an artificial 
system of thought, divorced from actual 
experience; while people at large betray a 
painful lack of the calm, systematic thinking 
which distinguishes the philosopher from his 
fellows ! 

The universal fault in all our discussions is 
generalisation on the basis of a small number 
of instances. We have had a few experiences 
whose meaning is so clear to us that we there- 
upon judge all human life to be similar. A 
certain doctrine happens to fit our case, and 
is accordingly deemed a universal specific. 
The attempt is therefore made to measure all 
life by our own petty experience, and to limit 
the universe by a view of it which may 
perhaps be contradicted by our nearest neigh- 
bour, whom we dogmatically ignore. The 
formulas and material illustrations of the 
physical scientist are, after all, just his way 
of describing the world. Other men may 
describe it very differently, and he is dogmatic 
in the extreme who asserts that the experience 
of the seer or saint is bare self-delusion 
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simply because it contradicts scientific obser- 
vation. 

The same one-sidedness of thought and 
development is encountered in the practical 
world of daily life. Private and financial 
interests lead nearly every one to specialise,— 
in business, in education, in every line of 
human endeavour. Quicken a man's interest 
in so-called spiritual things, and you shall 
find him neglecting his body and the interests 
of his physical life. A mistaken philosophy, 
reappearing in new forms, has for ages 
sanctioned this neglect; and a current phase 
of the doctrine assures us that we should 
avoid giving attention to ‘externals.' Other 
people are starving their spiritual natures by 
excessive devotion to lifeless dogmas and the 
enticing pleasures of social and intellectual 
life. Everywhere one finds a want of balance 
between theory and practice, mind and body, 
culture and the spirit, the demands of self and 
the needs of others ; between the receiving, 
accumulating, and developing of property and 
ideas, and the just distribution of that which 
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is rightfully ours only that we may share 
it. Fragments of men one may find, — good 
theorists, labourers, and servants; but how 
far one must search for the well-rounded 
character, equally sound in mind and body, 
whose life spontaneously and easily maintains 
its equilibrium, with that balance of spirit and 
form typified by those rare musicians in whom 
melody and technique are so combined that 
they sing or play in perfect tune ! 

Nearly every attempt to account for experi- 
ence is characterised by undue emphasis of 
one side of life at the expense of the other. 
Evolution and matter, or thought and mind, 
are thus made to do double service, according 
to the point of view. Sometimes the efibrt is 
made to force everything into the relations of 
space and time, to describe the entire universe 
and its ineffable origin in terms of a progressive 
experience. Again, great stress is laid upon 
the abstract or eternal, everything is declared 
to be perfect now, there is no need of 
experience or evolution, there is, in fact, no 
concrete world, no substantial universe, and 
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no space or time. Many theories of life are 
baaed on a fundamental distinction or duality 
in which eternity and time, the absolute and 
concrete, God and his world, are set over 
against each other in perpetual contrast. 
Or, again, one side is declared to be real, 
harmonious, permanent, while the other is 
illusive, self-contradictory, and fleeting. . 

Nature seems to justify the suspicion that 
the universe is an unresolvable paradox, and 
daily experience itself apparently justifies the 
conclusion. Everywhere one finds a duality 
of substance and form, matter and force 
positive and negative, odd and even, male 
and female, involution and evolution, mental 
and material, inner and outer, faith and 
reason, higher and lower, cause and effect. 
Higher still, time and eternity, the spatial 
and non-spatial, the conditioned and the 
unconditioned, law and freedom, the one and 
the many, the absolute and the relative, seem 
for ever contrasted ; and the paradox of the 
infinite and the finite is apparently the 
greatest mystery of being. In the moral 
B 
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world, the individual and society are sharply 
contrasted. Intellectually speaking, there are 
a thousand reasons for afifirming the ever- 
lasting discrepancy of things. Men are not 
born free and equal, but are condemned to 
a life of unjust distribution of this world’s 
goods. Conflict, struggle, injustice, and oppres- 
sion, the eternal pursuit of happiness and 
truth with the goal still far from us, the will 
of man and the will of God in never-ending 
conflict, — is not this life ? and why not accept 
it as such, and forgo the pursuit of that which 
thus eludes us ? 

It needs no argument to show that, if this 
be an eternal paradox, then there is no higher 
intellectual aim than to describe life with all 
its inconsistencies, and unsparingly expose the 
narrowness of human thought and conduct. 
Everything has at least two sides. 

‘ Nothing in the world ia single. 

All things by a law divine 
In one another’s being mingle.’ 

If the spiritual sense makes known a realm 
unrecognised by physical science, we must 
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describe both. Since the two sides of life 
exist, we cannot consistently deny them in 
theory or practice. A description of one 
alone is not the truth : it is simply a point 
of view. Every expression of opinion, how- 
ever high the authority, every philosophy, 
every religion, every human thought, every 
human life, is explicitly and necessarily a 
single point of view. But the reality of life 
is nob one side alone : it is the whole. Both 
must be stated, even if good and evil, mind 
and matter, eternity and time, appear to be 
incompatible ; and, if philosophy is not broad 
enough to compass the two, then it is not 
absolute truth. It is to be carefully noted, 
however, that nature’s balance is due to a 
striving of opposite forces. Nature is founded 
on just such a paradox of contradictories as 
the history of philosophy and the moral world 
present. Our bodies and all forms about us 
maintain their shape and position in space, 
not by virtue of one harmonious force, but 
through the equilibrium of centripetal and 
centrifugal forces, either one of which, if in 
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the ascendency, would tear them asunder. We 
are able to move our bodies through space or 
lift a weight from the ground only when the 
force exerted is greater than the resistance 
offered by the atmosphere or by the body to 
be moved. Nature's unity is ever a synthesis 
of opposites struggling against each other, and 
without them life could not be.^ Take away 
one atom from either side, and nature’s entire 
mechanism would go off on a tangent. The 
planets are held to a uniform pathway in their 
course round the sun by just such a finely 
balanced arrangement. Every object in the 
physical world, from the greatest sun to the 
tiniest atom, is drawn and pulled by mighty 
powers, all tending to bring chaos and confu- 
sion into the stellar and molecular systems. 
Yet all these forces and all these rapidly 
revolving bodies exist together in a single 
organism. The very fact that such para- 

» This principle was first stated by Heraclitus, who 
maintained that everything is composed of oontrarioi : 
harmony is the union of conflicting impulses, due to the 
necessary opposition or separation of that which is in 
essence one. 
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doxical forces exist side by side in one 
universe is a proof that fundamentally the 
universe is a harmony. 

Here is a fact of the utmost moral and 
spiritual importance. It cannot be too strongly 
insisted upon. The universe is not funda- 
mentally and really a paradox, but a Perfect 
Wh51e ; for otherwise it could not be. Since 
this whole is literally and absolutely the All, 
it excludes nothing, — neither so-called evii, 
error, nor illusion; it absorbs everything, it is 
everything, it knows no real opposition. The 
place and necessity of this reciprocity, com- 
pensation, and balance, are illustrated by every 
fact in life, alrke in the mental and in the 
physical worlds; for the law is common to 
both. Nothing leaps into being. A plant 
cannot blossom until it has reached the proper 
stage. My success in any undertaking is 
commensurate with the energy I put forth. 
If I meet a man whose presence is wonder- 
fully stimulating, it is because we have 
something in common and because my past 
experience, my desires and thought, have pre« 
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pared me for this new development. In order 
to know a thing, I 'must have a share of its 
nature in myself.’ All our relations with the 
world depend on ourselves and on what the 
world is. For everything that we see with- 
out, there is some corresponding mental state 
within ; and whether we are happy or miser- 
able, successful or unsuccessful, wise or ignor- 
ant, depends more upon our mental attitude 
than upon the fixed conditions of nature. 
Fate, evil, and suffering, as we shall see, are 
in fact so many unyielding obstacles or are 
plastic and comprehensible, according as we 
view them. 

Life loses half its mystery and gains wonder- 
fully in interest for us when we at last com- 
prehend this universal law of action and 
reaction, or reciprocity, and learn its appli- 
cation in individual experience. Until then 
we attribute our misery to our friends, the 
universe, some fictitious god or devil, to any- 
thing or anybody but the real cause. We 
grumble and complain, sin, and persuade our- 
selves that we can not only escape the penalty. 
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but get something for nothing. Yet every- 
thing in the universe is known and won, 
through its equivalent, by paying its price. 
‘ It is a fundamental law of the human mind,’ 
says John Fiske, * that things are distinguish- 
able only by their unlikeness. We know 
nothing save as contrasted with something 
else. If we knew but one colour, we should 
know no colour at all. If our ears were filled 
with the roar of Niagara, unbroken by any 
other sound, the effect on our consciousness 
would be absolute silence. Had we never 
known pain, we should never know pleasure. 
. . . Evil is simply the lower state' of living as 
looked at from the higher state.’ Let this 
principle be thoroughly understood once for 
all, and we shall have a clue to the interpreta- 
tion of the darkest pages of life’s history. For 
it is clear that the genuine truth-seeker can 
ignore no facts. Any doctrine which has won 
general acceptance contains an elexnent of 
truth, — truth as seen from a particular point 
of view. And oftentimes there is no safer 
guide to the common ground of human ex- 
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pei'ience than to study the most antagonistic 
views of it. Any truth, any experience, any 
fact or emotion, however true for us, needs its 
complement. Every man is in some respect 
incomplete, unbalanced, undeveloped, until he 
not only learns the great lesson of experience, 
— namely, wholeness, poise, beauty, harmony, 
— but actually, conscientiously, and per- 
sistently supplies what is lacking. If the 
reader will take this one truth home and test 
it, the following pages will be of value in pror 
portion to the understanding and application 
of this great law of the parts and their whole, 
the given experience or thought and its com- 
plement, the inner and the outer; for this 
principle is fundamental to a just interpreta- 
tion of life. 

Our first generalisation is that experience is 
twofold. We found it so at the outset, when 
the mind, in wonder and awe, observed itself 
as an inseparable part of nature on the one 
hand, and part of a continuous thought-stream 
on the other. It is through contrast and 
comparison that you and I, as truth-seekers, 
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discover our unlikeness in a harmonious 
world-order which contains us both. The 
wonderful breadth and beauty of experience 
impresses us on the one hand, — its simplicity 
and unity through law and the balance of 
opposites, — and the striking dissimilarity and 
limitation of finite experience on the other. 
Everything, when looked at by itself, aspires 
to completion in the whole. Everything that 
is mysterious in itself becomes intelligible 
when set in contrast. Any philosophy of 
life, however satisfactory in a general way 
and though it be the product of ages of 
thought, decreases in value and interest for us 
in proportion as it falls short of the rounded 
whole. On the other hand, experience grows 
in intelligibility and beauty to the degree that 
we consciously share its universal life. 

Sometimes, in conversing with men of 
different types of character, and in passing 
from book to book in the world of thought, 
one really feels that a single soul imbues them 
all, that one soul has written all the books in 
the world. By virtue of his many-sidedness, 
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the universal genius recognises himself in 
everybody and everybody in himself. Side 
by side in one experience the utmost contrasts 
exist; and the soul, passing itself in review, 
turns from passions which link it to the brutes 
to virtues which make it the equal of angels. 
That which in other men constitutes their 
talent for business, art, music, poetry, even 
for sinfulness, self-assertion, and pessimism, 
exists also in the observer, but has never been 
emphasised or developed. In estimating the 
value of the whole, not one fact can be sacri- 
ficed. In a word, everything in the miniature 
world of finite experience is a clue to the 
greater experience which includes it, every 
detail will throw some light on the whole, if 
it be viewed in its twofold aspect. 

Furthermore, there is present in this two- 
fold experience, as we noted at the outset, the 
will or desire to know its meaning. The 
opposed sides of life, internal and external, 
mental and physical, are thus held in their 
unity by the person who possesses and seeks 
to understand them. This trinity runs through 
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all our experience, and is a cine to the 
tarmony of the universe at large. Always 
there is the feeling and the felt, and the atten- 
tion fixed upon it ; the sensation, the thought, 
and the will ; the perception, the intellection, 
and the self or centre of experience beholding 
itself as perceiving, thinking, and willing. 
The term ‘experience’ exhausts all that we 
mean by life, the universe, and God ; for we 
know things, the world, persons, even the 
higher spiritual illuminations, only so far as 
they come within experience- — that is, within 
feeling, thought, and will. Experience is thus 
a boundless whole whose basis is to be sought 
in the realm of the unseen or eternal, and it is 
intelligible to us in proportion to our threefold 
understanding of it. All that we have seen, 
all that we have touched, handled, heard, 
suffered, enjoyed, loved, desired, and thought, 
all that we are as human beings, belongs here. 
Experience in the profoundest sense is one; 
for we never escape from it, nor are our 
faintest emotions separated from this infinite 
whole. The question is to know whose 
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experience it really is, how it is that we all 
belong together, and how we are to act toward 
one another through this inseparable union. 

The ideal which will most safely guide us 
throughout is this fundamental relationship of 
opposites; namely, to discover the two con- 
trasted aspects of experience, and then put 
them together in that which knows their 
unity. How shall we realise this ideal both 
in philosophy and in practical life? By 
ceasing to reach out for that which is afar 
from us in time, for some distant heaven and 
some supernatural truth, and quietly, peace- 
fully, thoughtfully, settle down to a patient 
discovery of that which exists here and now. 
The Whole, the Divine Spirit, or Father, is 
here seeking recognition, even in the trivial 
facts and the despised evils and errors from 
which we have turned in scorn. To know the 
Whole as it is progressively revealed in ex- 
perience is the eternal truth. Again and 
again all that we seek to know, aU that we 
seek to be, is made manifest. Again and again 
it presents itself to ns for recognition j and we 
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pass it by, because we bave wrong ideas as to 
its place and nature. We bave tried to square 
the world to our ideas of it: it is now time to 
make our consciousness conform to that wbich 
eternally exists. 

Experience therefore falls into two divi- 
sions, direct and indirect. Direct or imme- 
diate experience originates in the world of 
qualities and relations. Indirect experience 
is our own mental reaction upon the world, the 
attempt to comprehend it by means of ideas. 
The first is the fact- world, the world of 
streaming events, of the solid earth, of moun- 
tains, seas, storms; of struggles, pain, and 
pleasure; of the vital presence to us of our 
bodies and the inner realm of living emotions, 
—so far as that world exists as a basis of 
existence for all mankind. The second is 
the thought- world; the attempt to imitate or 
reproduce the nature of things and their real 
or supposed relations: it is the narrow world 
of human speculation and one-sided develop- 
ment which began to perplex us as soon as we 
asked the question, What does experience 
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really mean. The former is the concrete, the 
substantive, the realm of immediate feeling 
or intuition. The latter is the abstract, the 
adjective, the secondary. Thought, then, and 
human truth, error, belief, theory, all that 
constitutes our knowledge of the world, is an 
abstraction from the realm of feeling. Feeling, 
intuition, mere existence is not intelligible 
alone: it must be thought about. On the 
other hand, thought is never complete in 
itself, though it be uttered by the profoundest 
philosopher in the world, because it is an 
abstraction from the sphere of primary ex- 
perience, and needs to be completed by the 
living whole. Thought and existence are in 
truth inseparable. Each must complete the 
other. Each supplements and is absorbed by 
the other. Only the all-inclusive Unity is the 
real. Only that consciousness which is at 
once intuition and reason combined into one 
living realisation — an experience greater than 
finite truth and greater than feeling — is capable 
of revealing the veritable Whole. 

Experience, then, for each finite being is a 
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fragment intended to make us think and to 
find its completion in the Whole. The 
thought-stream, the elusive self observing it, 
and the struggling law-governed outer world 
which man ever seeks to reconstruct in 
thought, are brute facts which torment and 
evade us until we learn the relation of our 
flnitude to that which includes it. Then each 
fact, all narrowness of thought and conduct, 
becomes aglow with the higher light shining 
from within. There is another and a grander 
realm of experience lying beneath the shifting 
phenomena of mind and matter. To know it 
and to learn what our total experience means, 
we must come to judgment in our souls, come 
face to face with the finite self in all its 
simplicity, and seek there — in the domain of 
consciousness — the way of escape into the 
Spirit which holds all that is so paradoxical 
to the intellect in one complete harmonious 
experience. 
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A STUDY or SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS 

‘Know tlayself.’ 

Fundamentally, no fact is more certain in 
human life than the experience of conscious- 
ness, no fact is more significant in our rela- 
tions with the outer world and in our dealings 
with men. Yet no fact is so much neglected ; 
for, until we learn to think fundamentally, life 
seems to be sternly material. On all sides 
massive and unyielding substances stand per- 
sistently in our way. Painful sensations in- 
trude upon us, and force us to realise how 
little power we possess over the stolid outer 
world. It requires but little to disturb our 
equanimity, and the mind enjoys harmonious 
self-expression only when the bodily condi- 
tions are such as to present no obstacle. 

, S2 
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The world seems like a great law-governed 
machine, whirling us along in its course and 
compelling us to obey its rhythmic order. 
Yet that which is unalterable in experience 
is our way of having it, its character, laws, 
and twofold nature. So far as its inner aspect 
is concerned, it differs with each individual ; 
and we are made aware of this well-governed 
outer world to the degree only that its laws 
and phenomena are translated into the lan- 
guage of consciousness. We discover the real 
difference between ourselves and another, 
between ourselves and the outer world, only 
so far as our minds, not our bodies, are com- 
pared. The most material occupation in life 
is learned and governed by thought. From 
the beginning of life to its close some domin- 
ant idea is ever uppermost, directing the 
activities of the body and giving shape to 
the ever-changing phenomena of our emotional 
consciousness. We seem to be creatures of 
bodily habit; but all habits are the result of 
continued mental activity in a given direction 
originating in conscious effort. Instinct and 
0 
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impulse govern many phases of our physical 
life, yet these in turn are fundamentally so 
many additional aspects of the inner life ; and 
to know why we act, suffer, rejoice, and ex- 
press ourselves as we do, we must, first of all, 
understand the consciousness wherein these 
varied streams of activity take their rise. 
The great world of nature exists indepen- 
dently of our thought. Clearly defined ob- 
jects, houses, trees, vast reaches of meadow 
and upland, extend far beyond us in space, 
—as we have recognised in the foregoing 
chapter, — and are apparently the same huge 
realities for every observer. We habitually 
deal with them as though they were so many 
distinct individuals, seldom reflecting that 
nature with its ponderable bodies and its 
varied mutations is thus vividly real and 
distinct for us because of our own mental 
life. Yet, in order to behold all this, we 
must first become conscious of it. All sen- 
sations of resistance, sound, light, heat, despite 
their apparent objective nature, are primarily 
modes in which our own organisms are 
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affected. Our perceptions are within the 
mind, the intellectual counterparts of the 
great world of outer objects, the joint pro- 
ducts of objective and subjective elements; 
and without a receptive, observant mind, 
capable of gathering impressions, we could 
never know of the existence of the most sub- 
stantial outer world. The beautiful colours, 
for example, which we detect in flowers and 
in the sky at sunset, would not exist for 
us, even with the wonderful mechanism of 
the eye whereby the vibrations of the ether 
are transformed, if there were no mind to 
perceive and compare them. We know a 
colour, a house, a person, or a star when we 
see it, but only because we gather certain 
impressions into one general idea as related 
to our well-trained minds. The mind must 
co-operate with that which lies beyond it, in 
order for experience to be possible at all ; and 
an infinite number of worlds of varied forms 
of energy might pass by us unnoticed if we 
lacked the proper organism to perceive and 
understand them. 
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The desire to answer the great questions, 
Whence ? What ? Whither ? therefore re- 
solves itself into an inquiry concerning the 
general nature of mind in its relation to the 
objective world. In the last analysis, every 
fact is definable, if at all, in terms of conscious- 
ness ; while consciousness cannot be adequately 
defined, because we cannot pass beyond it. 
Primarily, we are minds, we can only perceive 
mind. We cannot touch, taste, see matter as 
something apart by itself ; but everything first 
assumes its conscious shape, and then appeals 
to us as if it were separately real. Moreover, 
everything in our mental life is known to us 
in individual terms. We do not say, ‘ I am a 
sensation, a perception, or thought,’ but ‘I have 
ideas, feelings, a body,’ thus admitting, when 
we use language strictly, the existence of a self 
or soul, the possessor of a wealth of incom- 
municable experience bound up in the little 
word All thoughts, perceptions, and 
emotions are parts of ■ one consciousness, so 
that, as far as a given human experience ex- 
tends, even to the world of human society and 
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the stars, so much of it as I grasp is ‘my 
world. The world, it is true, may be infinitely 
larger than my consciousness of it ; but it only 
becomes mine, and it is wholly mine, to the 
degree that my intelligence enables me to 
apprehend it. The peopled world of the 
superstitious and imaginative savage is thus 
infinitely removed from the cold, matter-of-fact 
world of the physicist or the joyfully beautiful 
world of the poet. 

Despite the fact, however, that the world 
varies so widely for different observers, we 
must not make the mistake to suppose that 
experience is purely a subjective world, while 
matter is a mere illusion. The mind must 
occupy its proper place in our discussion, and 
in this material age one cannot too strongly 
insist that it is fundamental and supreme. 
But we have seen that experience is both 
direct and indirect, and we are now develop- 
ing the inner or conscious aspect of the twofold 
stream of events with which our discussion 
began. This dual relationship, repeated on 
the conscious side of experience, will become 
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clear if we consider self-consciousness in the 
light of its origin and of its most important 
stages. 

1. When the human spirit first awakens to 
consciousness in this glad world, it probably 
becomes aware of a confused whole of sensa- 
tions or impressions. It is not yet aware of 
itself as distinguished from its primitive feel- 
ings. It is not even conscious of separate 
sensations of light, sound, heat, and cold. It 
is simply conscious; and that conscious state 
is an interrelated mass in which every element 
blends imperceptibly with its neighbour, how- 
ever incongruous, and includes the baby self- 
hood in its indiscriminate whole. Yet the 
infant ego is already in its first instant of 
conscious life in the presence of a whole of 
experience which, through its future develop- 
ment, is to constitute the sole reality of its 
entire life. It unwittingly knows the fact 
that something real exists in receiving its first 
sensation. Its consciousness is a part, an 
inseparable part, of the great whole of im- 
mediate experience. Although it is utterly 
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ignorant of this first experience and removed 
by years of patient thought from the reality 
which the philosopher distinguishes from 
appearance, the absolute and eternal Eeality 
is nevertheless there in that highly important 
first moment of consciousness — if it is ever to 
be present at all. 

^ Not in utter nakedness, 

But trailing clouds of glory, do we come 
From God, who is our home : 

Heaven lies about us in our infancy,’ 

Around the infant ego extend the relations 
which link it indissolubly to all that exists 
or ever could exist. The second moment of 
experience possesses increased value to the 
degree only that it enriches or throws light 
upon the first. Could the infant know all 
that is related to that first moment, as an 
inseparable part of the infinite series of rela- 
tions and qualities finding their ground in the 
ultimate All, the infant would be omniscient. 
An omniscient Self or God would possess all 
this at once. The finite self, just because it 
is finite, must develop these relations bit 
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by bit through temporal and spatial experi- 
ence. 

After a time the infant begins to observe 
objects located around it in space. Then these 
objects are discovered to be separate from 
itself, some of them move about and make 
sounds and betray emotions similar to those 
manifested by the infant. Impressions thus 
received are gradually welded together until 
finally the simple concept of a ‘person’ is 
developed in the baby’s mind. The enrichment 
of further impressions from the whole thus 
slowly brings out the capability of one element 
of consciousness to act as subject as related to 
the remainder which now becomes object, and 
is in time differentiated into diverse sensations 
of pleasure and pain, reactions aroused by 
those sensations, and all the diversities of 
content, as opposed to unity of self, which 
characterise human experience. Life for the 
baby is now composed of self and not-self ; 
and, as soon as it fairly grasps this distinction 
between its fellows and its self, it is at last 
unmistakably self-conscious. With awareness 
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of its fellows as leading analogous lives comes 
the rich gift of language, of co-operative, 
organised, and corrective thought. The child 
is now fairly launched in its career as a per- 
sonal observer of the great drama of life. The 
first dim perceptions have come that the 
world is not what it seems, that there is a 
reality in life which will not be thwarted. 
Slowly the lifelong process begins of distin- 
guishing reality from illusion, the outer world 
from the inner, fate from freedom; and at 
every stage this development is made possible 
by one factor alone, — namely, mind, conscious 
mind seeking to grasp life’s great meaning. 
We cannot too often remind ourselves that 
without the cultivated ability to construct the 
world intelligibly in consciousness^ without 
mind, thought, reason, the world would still 
be for us the confused whole of infancy. 

One fact is to be particularly noted in this 
earliest as indeed in all stages of consciousness. 
The finite ego is made aware of itself in relation 
to an ‘other,' an external somewhat or self. 
The infant discovers other people, and then 
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fiads that it, too, is a self with desires, will, 
and the ability to act. Again, we know of the 
existence of other selves only by analogy. We 
compare notes with them, and discover that 
they think, feel, suffer, and enjoy in the same 
general way: we therefore conclude that they 
are minds or selves. The 'world or ‘other’ 
which we observe in common with our fellows 
is the realm of immediate or primary experi- 
ence. What this ‘other’ is in deepest truth 
we shair consider in the next chapter. How 
far it is the same for you and me depends, as 
we have noted, upon its qualities and laws. 
But this much is clear from the foregoing 
considerations; that without an ‘other,’ with- 
out self and not-self in contrast, we should 
never become self-conscious, — ^in fact, without 
this twofold relation we should never be 
conscious at all, we should not exist. 

That this is a truth of daily experience for 
all will become evident if the reader will ask 
himself, how he knows that there is an outer 
world; Clearly, as we have seen, because the 
outer world is brought into relation to his own 
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organism. He must touch it, taste, see it, hear 
it, or come into contact with it some way; 
and all this must be translated into conscious 
states. The hardest substance is discovered to 
be such by attempting to lift it or by pressing 
against it in some way, just as the infant 
learns its relations with its fellows by attempt- 
ing to go counter to their superior intelligence 
and power. Every change noted in the realm 
of nature implies a corresponding activity of 
the mind. A recent writer^ maintains that 
all we know concerning the outer world is due 
primarily to 'differences of energy' between 
our senses and their surroundings. ' In a world 
the temperature of which is everywhere that 
of our body, we would know nothing of heat, 
just as we have no idea of the constant atmo- 
spheric pressure under which we live, and as 
we never gain knowledge of it until we esta- 
blish a different pressure.' In the same way 
we know of the existence of our body by the 
changes in conditions of its energy, we feel it 

^ Professor Wilhelm Ostwald, * The Failure of Scientific 
Materialism.’ Popular Science Monthlyj March 1896. 
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when some part of it is disturbed. In a word, 
we know of its existence only through its 
changing relations to our consciousness. 

Consciousness, then, is the gradual discovery 
and discrimination of that which was at first 
present as a confused mass. We become 
aware first of wholes, then of parts, of lights 
and shades, and the endless variety among 
people and things which constitutes the 
novelty and surprise of human experience. 
Contrast is fundamental to consciousness j 
and. without it our inner experience would be 
like an external world of one colour, or a 
world where only the roar of Niagara should 
prevail. Without mind we could not know 
matter, and without changes of energy or con- 
trast we should not possess mind. Extreme 
idealists, on the one hand, and short-sighted 
materialists on the other, theoretically annihi- 
late the entire universe and themselves by 
denying the existence of either mind or 
matter. The attempt to derive mind from 
matter is no less a failure. The two have 
evolved together, and are so many general 
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instances of the two-sided experience, which, 
beginning in infancy, extends through life. 
‘ If evolution is to work smoothly, conscious- 
ness in some form must have been present 
at the very origin of things,’ says Professor 
James.^ Consciousness is always awareness of 
soinething perceived by something. ‘ There is 
no music in the player or the piano,’ says T. B. 
Wakeman, ‘nor in the vibration of the air 
caused by the playing; but the correlate of that 
vibration as it affects our nervous system is the 
state of consciousness which we call music and 
it resembles nothing whatever that produced it.’ 

Every conscious state is thus ample evi- 
dence both of the existence of ideas and of 
some reality of which they are more or less 
imperfect copies. A vast realm of beautiful 
thoughts, mental images, and ideal pleasures, 
spreads out before the mind within, suggested 
by the impressions brought in upon us from 
without. The height and depth of man is 
measured by the range of his thought, and 
the world is proportionately intelligible and 
‘ PsycMofl'y, vol. i. p. 149. 
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beautifiil to the degree that the mind lies 
open to its higher and still higher planes of 
consciousness. With the awareness of each 
successive plane of being — physical, intel- 
lectual, moral, and spiritual ; sensation, 
thought, ideals, and the living Presence — a 
new world is added. Each plane, each new 
thought and emotion, becomes intelligible 
through the same beautiful law: we know 
them all through contrast, we learn what we 
are by becoming objective through what we 
do and think and feel. There is thus a con- 
stant interchange between subject and object, 
or observer and observed, within the same 
personality. An endless variety of selves 
emerge from the mysterious realm of the 
subject, oftentimes to the astonishment and 
wonder of the observer— the physical ego, the 
social self, the self that is presented to one’s 
kindred, and the self that greets the stranger, 
the self that pretends to be happy when it 
is in truth thoroughly miserable, and that 
deeply reflective self which observes these 
petty egos, and tries to marshal them into some 
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sort of consistency and frankness. As there 
is no hard and fast line between self and not- 
self, so there is no clear demarcation between 
the profound ego th^t knows and the variable 
ego that is known. He is indeed fortunate 
who knows some one of his selves with suffi- 
cient thoroughness to establish it as a starting- 
point from which to comprehend the deep 
unity of them all. 

One fact, however, must be patent to every 
one who has grasped this necessary and pro- 
foundly suggestive relationship of subject and 
object. In vain does a certain doctrine affirm 
that only the finite self exists, and in reality 
stands in no need of possessing an ‘other' or 
an objective world. This doctrine is known 
as solipsism ; and it assures us that, when we 
seem to refer to an ‘other/ when we talk 
about other selves, when we pray, when we 
will, we are really thinking about our own 
selves, praying to our selves, and it is all an 
illusion that other egos exist It is in vain, 
I repeat, to affirm this ; for it is only by 
relation with other minds and an unyielding 
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outer world that we learn of our existence at 
all. Without the co-operation of other minds, 
without language, social fellowship, and ex- 
perience of natural phenomena, we should be 
unable to organise and understand our con- 
scious experience: we should have no con- 
scious experience at all. This fact has great 
significance for the ethical life. 

Our vain efforts to shape the world accord- 
ing to our will convince us, even in infancy, 
that we did not originate it not dictate its 
laws. Not in one moment, not through one 
self alone, do we learn what we are; but the 
second moment throws light upon the first, and 
the outer self reveals the inner. ‘ No one of us 
knows what he now is. He can only know 
what he was. Each one of us, however, is 
now only what hereafter he shall find himself 
to be. This is the deepest paradox of the 
inner life. We get self-possession, iself-appre- 
• hension, self-knowledge, only through endlessly 
fleeing from ourselves, and then turning back 
to look at what we were. . . • Youth does not 
know its own deep mind. Mature life or old 
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age reflectively discovers a part of what youth 
meant, and sorrows now that the meaning is 
known only when the game is ended. ... In 
order to realise what I am, I must become 
more than I am or than I know myself to 
be/^ l am therefore included in a far larger 
Self, reality, or ' other ’ than the self of any 
particular moment; and I understand even 
ray included finite self only so far as ex- 
perience has made some aspect of it objective. 
Every fresh aspect reveals great and unsus- 
pected riches in the infinite depths of the 
'other.’ If all this belongs to one self, then 
that self is absolute, and is large enough to 
include the vast relations of space and time 
and all that modern science tells me about 
nature. It is you and I and countless other 
selves with their individual objects and their 
petty emotions. It is boundless and timeless : 
it knows no limitations and no opposition. It 
is no longer mere object and subject struggling 

^Royce, The Spirit of Modern Philosophy (ISiougli^oix^ 
Mifflin and Co., Boston), pp. 206-207. I have been much 
indebted to the discussions of Professor Boyce in the 
preparation of these opening chapters. 

D 
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in hopeless endeavour to discover which one 
is the master. It is the unity of all twofold 
experiences in one transcendent moment of 
eternal self-cognition. It is the one Spirit, 
the living God. 

It is, therefore, much easier to see that the 
one self, the one experience which cannot he 
transcended because it is literally the All, is 
the absolute reality or God, than to locate the 
finite centre of our own evanescent conscious- 
ness. Mere awareness of self is very far from 
genuine self-knowledge. Morbid introspection 
is surely not true self-consciousness: it is a 
deviation into the painfully narrow realm 
where one’s sensations, motives, and desires 
are greatly exaggerated, and where the range 
is so close that one is sure to be misled 
by all sorts of baseless fears and sub- 
jective spectres. The careful truth-seeker 
wisely steers clear of these dangerous inlets 
of the great thought-stream. ITor do all 
the elements of our conscious life, when 
put together, — ^perception, intellect, will, our 
aspirations, ideals, emotions and the moral 
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and spiritual intuitions whicli we are to 
consider in later chapters, — give back all 
that we mean by 'self*; for they are obvi- 
ously manifestations of something. There is 
not, in fact, a more elusive term in philo- 
sophy than this finite 'self,’ this personality 
which we seek to be conscious of. The body 
is easily defined as a sentient organism through 
which the mind expresses itself and receives 
impressions from the physical world. It is 
clear that there is a gradation of substances 
from the dense bone up through the muscles, 
tissues, nerves, and brain to the mind, some 
of the upper terms of which are lacking; for 
we do not act directly on outer objects nor do 
outer objects act upon the mind. It is equally 
clear that the mind is so organised as to be 
unable to give full attention to more than one 
object at a time. It is obviously very much 
restricted, some predominant idea or emotion 
is uppermost^in active consciousness; while 
the impressions arising from bodily feeling, 
the sounds and sights around us, shade off 
into that great realm of the sub-conscious 
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where so much of our thinking is done. It 
must resort to all sorts of devices, fundament- 
ally depending upon memory, in order to draw- 
out of the storehouse of the subconscious self 
one by one the great facts of life, thereby 
getting some sense of life’s total worth. All 
its knowledge is arranged in categories or 
pigeon-holes ; and, as thus conceived, the self 
is little more than a point of observation so 
arranged as to perceive minute portions of the 
great whole of existence. But what is this 
tenacious bit of mentality, this observer or 
subject which, obstinately refusing to become 
object, thus continually assures itself that it 
exists and makes self-consciousness possible, 
both knowing its own existence and perceiv- 
ing its own moods as objects, yet never 
acknowledging its own identity ? 

We know fairly well what we mean by the 
term ‘ personality ’ until we are asked to define 
it. We refer to the general atmosphere or 
quality of the individual, that subtle some- 
thing which betrays the inmost character, the 
state of moral and spiritual development,— in 
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a word, the soul. At times one seems to draw 
very near this suhlimest aspect of the self. 
Great personalities speak to us from books, 
and shed a divine light upon the deeds and 
sayings of men. But the element we feel and 
by which we are elevated is not quite the 
living essence itself. Personality is that char- 
acter by which we distinguish one individual 
from another; and there must surely be a 
permanent essence there to which all that 
pours forth to the world of genius, of poetry, 
music, wisdom, and the spirit, is fundament- 
ally attributable. Personality is thus of itself 
a whole, a miniature or epitome of all that is 
best in the life of the individual. It speaks 
above words, and rises superior to all analysis. 
Yet its essence refuses to be defined in purely 
finite terms. Indeed, when one turns aside 
from the outer world and clears away the 
accretions that have gathered about one*s 
finitude, all that one finds there within is a 
vain shadow, like the dull reflection mirrored 
in the bottom of a well by which Lowell char- 
acterises the shallow sentimentalists of the 
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last century. People have a horror of such 
self-consciousness as this, where only the 
image of one’s own insignificance is reflected 
back upon the egocentric observer. There are 
times, it is true, when one discovers a self that 
is conscious of boundless possibilities : the 
bodily condition for the time seems wholly 
unfit for their realisation ; but one feels com- 
petent to make it fit, to overcome every 
obstacle and express one’s truest self in 
masterful accomplishment, Once more, how- 
ever, one confesses that all this is fruitless 
until one really forgets one’s self. And here 
at last is the solution of our difficulty. 

In that painful moment when the finite self 
discovers its own nothingness it again turns 
by contrast to the larger Self, which, more 
than personality and more than mere self- 
recognition, includes all finite egos as so many 
organs of its divine activity. In the strictest 
sense, there could be but one individual, one 
dependent, self-subsistent ego. All finite 
selves exist by virtue of this, and can only 
be defined in relation to the one infinite or 
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absolute Being, the sufficient basis of all fi.nite 
beings and things. The intuition which tells 
me this is the sublimest experience of life. 
How I, as a particular centre of feeling, 
thinking, and willing, differ from all other 
finite selves, I could not fully know, — while 
I am this particular self, — for knowledge is 
developed through contrast, and, in order to 
understand my complete self, I must be an 
omnipresent self, capable of knowing all selves 
at once in the light of their difference. But I 
can understand this intellectually as a possi- 
bility, and also perceive my all-knowing Self 
as a living intuition in those happy mo- 
ments when I am lifted above mere finite self- 
consciousness. 

Since an absolute Self exists, I am known 
far better than I could ever know myself ; and 
I rejoice that this is so. If I could thus see 
myself as I fully am, I should probably find 
myself as one among many individuals, stand- 
ing for some idea which no other soul is so 
well adapted to represent, a character which 
all other souls probably share in their own 
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way. It is enough for me to know that I 
am needed. Life can never seem dull and 
unworthy of being, so long as this conscious- 
ness persists. If I lose it, I have only myself 
to blame. I fail to discover my true self 
until, having exhausted mere self-scrutiny, I 
await in silence, and let myself be discovered 
as a moment embosomed in eternity, a word 
in the divine language, a quality of perfect 
being. That which a moment before seemed 
hard and fast limitation now appears in its 
true light as an element of beauty, insepar- 
ably and intimately relating the finite to the 
infinite Ho self is complete until it thus 
becomes self-conscious. Ho self is in full 
self-possession until it knows itself in God. 
Here is the true subject which never could 
become object, for finite self-analysis ; for, if it 
could, we should cease to be finite. Here is 
the joyous passage into the divine. 

Tell me all that my true self is, then, and I 
shall know the universe. My deepest think- 
ing is the consciousness of that which is 
already present in the mind, awaiting its 
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objective counterpart. The truth which my 
fellow-man. teaches me I therefore already 
possessed — ^in germ. His thought makes me 
conscious of it, and enables me to express it. 
I know only what I am, and what I am, ex- 
perience alone teaches me to know. In the 
deepest truth of self-consciousness, then, I 
find the real justification of experience. The 
self of any given moment is like the experience 
of the bee imprisoned for an instant in the 
honey-laden flower and oblivious of the great 
world outside. The bee hums onward to the 
next flower; and so do I to my next moment, 
all the while cherishing up the memory of 
these successive steps. I long to grasp all 
these moments in their unity, but now at last 
I know a Self that can grasp them. If at one 
moment I seem puny and ignorant, at another 
— in the ineffable moment of illumination— I 
am the heir of all the ages and of all wisdom. 
In these two moments I know myself first as 
finite, then as infinite. I did nob seek out 
this my deepest truth. I did not reason it 
out. It sought me, and I recognised the 
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Seeker. ‘ Out of the darkness it came 
insensibly into the marvellous light of to-day.’ 

2. Another and no less important aspect of 
self-consciousness is the process known as 
coming to judgment. In those quiet hours of 
reflection when the soul searches for tell-tale 
traces of itself, it suddenly flashes upon the 
mind that one has hitherto lived merely for 
self. Then how mean, infinitesimal, despisable, 
seems the life one has lived in comparison to 
the larger life of service and self-denial which 
now for the first time presents itself in all its 
beauty to the thought! All sermons, all 
good intentions, and all efforts to make one’s 
self believe that one really is not selfish are 
fruitless up to this point. One really has not 
begun to live until now. Experience in the 
past was so much half- wasted preparation and 
indefinite postponement of life’s great lesson. 
InTow life begins to be thoroughly worth the 
living, and the continual ennui of existence at 
last ceases for ever. One’s character stands 
out in all its ruggedness of detail: one’s neg- 
lected opportunities, one’s weakness, and one’s 
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strength are impressed upon the consciousness 
with unwonted emphasis. The stern beauty 
of the moral law enforces itself on one's 
consciousness with a power never to be for- 
gotten. After this, not to obey will be to sin ; 
and the soul sees before it the endless path- 
way of a life where the eternal right must 
ever triumph if one is to be worthy of the 
name of ‘ mam’ 

What grander word could, in fact, be applied 
to the faithful soul who thus perceives its own 
shortcomings and its limitless possibilities, and 
thereupon sets about to lead an ethical life? 
Man is man by virtue of his superiority over 
circumstances. Self - consciousness presents 
many troublesome problems for solution. Not 
all at once can the soul master its objective 
passions, and be truly ethical in its outer life. 
True wisdom consists in careful adjustment of 
means to ends, in slow, patient, persistent 
overcoming in close imitation of natural evolu- 
tion, not in assuming that the victory is 
already won. It is a serious mistake to make 
this assumption, The entire life must be 
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regenerated ; and this is the work of time, for 
otherwise it is not healthy. He is truly aware 
of the higher law who at last really begins to 
practise what he preaches, when he at last 
obeys the law, and ceases once for all to be a 
hypocrite. This it is to be a man : to be and 
not seem, to do and not simply to talk, to 
have the right ideal, the true motive, and 
patiently to transform conduct in accordance 
with it. 

3. Self-consciousness in the larger sense, as 
the mind's awareness of its own operations, 
reveals no fact of greater practical importance 
than this discovery that desire is partial fulfil- 
ment. To desire the ideal, the true, the good, 
for its own sake, is to become aware that 
in our deepest Self we already possess it 
Human experience is a progressive discovery 
or consciousness of that which is eternal. It 
is the eternal in detail, in time and space 
relations. Desire indicates the presence of 
that which seeks fulfilment through us. It 
is the ideal dwelling in and transmuting the 
so-called real, it is the purpose of the com- 
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pleted self. It is not, therefore, the personal 
self alone. That which knows its own end 
through us, of course knows how to fulfil that 
end. To become conscious of a weakness is 
to have won half the victory. To become 
conscious of the process, and yet to live above 
it, is to avoid the friction which ignorance 
bnce caused us. This consciousness also saves 
one a deal of. labour and anxiety. For if ‘ the 
labourer is worthy of his hire,' if that which is 
I for us ‘gravitates to us,' and desire or the 

right motive is the prime essential, why should 
we seek to perform the whole task ourselves? 
The simplest process is in this case, at least, 
unmistakably the highest. It is sublime trust 
that we need. It is the idea which leads us 
to the goal. If one has made a change for the 
I; better in one’s conduct, and traced it back 

i to some new determination fixed in the sub- 

conscious mind during a calm moment of 
self-consciousness, is there any better method 
than to make full use of this most efficient 
I process? Nature is surely ready to do her 

I part* it is ours to sow the seed. 
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We have seen that some specific idea is 
ever present during the waking state. The 
self is always absorbed in some definite line 
of thought; and, wherever the thought is 
turned, it carries with it the corresponding 
sub-conscious and neural activities. Will, 
desire, attention, thus characterise the mind 
as a whole, and bring to a focus the scatter- 
ing thoughts until they are concentrated into 
a given idea. If the subsequent state of mind 
be a morbid, unhappy one, we may know 
that we have turned in a wrong direction 
of thought. If it be productive of good, of 
quietness, and poise, it will increase with 
the attention bestowed upon it. Mind and 
nervous system alike grow to the modes in 
which they are conjointly exercised. Habit is 
one of the conditions of progress ,; and, by con- 
sciously directing the attention until the idea 
is fixed in the mind through repetition, one 
may establish new habits of wonderfully effec- 
tive character. Sub-conscious nature will make 
sure to fulfil the desire; for desire, will, love, 
this is the very essence of life, Whatever 
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we love in profoundest self-consciousness has | 

behind it the resistless force of the entire I 

universe to carry our ideal into execution. | 

This one discovery that thought attracts its I 

like, and that one may safely trust desire to | 

attain harmonious fulfilment, is alone worth : 

all the struggles of self-consciousness; for t 

there is a wrong consciousness and a right ; 

self-consciousness. Thought will invite happi- ~ j 

ness or misery, according to its nature. Self- I 

analysis will lead one more into self or far | 

out beyond it, according to the degree of i 

penetration. To stop half-way is to become | 

imprisoned in the purely finite self, and to live ^ 

in distasteful proximity to one’s sensations. ^ 

To live as much above the conscious process as | 

possible, while still carrying it on and making 
the best use of it, marks a well-poised mind* 
Self-consciousness, in fact, has so many 
lessons to teach us that we shall have to f 

devote several chapters to this same problem I 

in another form. Everything depends at last 
upon the fundamental or conscious direction 
given to the great stream of events as it flows 
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in upon the mind. Neglecting this funda- 
mental fact, we have remained slaves to sense, 
when in reality life is so largely mental that 
every moment of existence is infected and 
overpowered by thought. It is well, then, to 
give special prominence to the leading results 
of our brief study: the fact that all experience 
is primarily conscious; that this experience 
is one whole out of which subject and object, 
feeling, thought, and will are progressively 
developed; that mind and the outer world 
are inner and outer aspects of the same 
experience; and that one self, one permanent 
individual, persists through all the changes of 
this twofold series, everywhere looking beyond 
itself to the infinite Self, whose organised 
being is at once the basis of all that we are 
and of all that we desire. 

The centre of self-consciousness, so far as 
this deepest heart or essence maybe suggested 
by our imperfect speech, is will, purpose, 
intent, the love of God fixed on some high 
ideal to be achieved through our life as a 
whole. Around this organised centre of con- 
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scious experience the strangest paradoxes of 
joy and suffering, of victory and defeat, of 
faith and doubt, are gathered into a single 
personality, thus presenting to the conscious- 
ness of every living soul a solution of life’s 
greatest mystery. He who runs may read, 
yet the lesson is so simple that we blunder 
long ere we learn it. ITo man can tell another 
all that he perceives there in the secret place 
of the heart where one is caught up into the 
heaven of the larger Self. But the conviction 
grows with years, and the joy deepens with 
every fresh experience that the Bather really 
knows us in these rare moments as a needed 
part of his own life. It is the finite and in- 
finite made momentarily one. It is the soul’s 
solution of the great question which is next 
to engage our attention, — the discovery of the 
ultimate Eeality towards which experience 
points through all the avenues of feeling and 
thought. 
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EEALITY 

‘ There is but one thing needful, — to possess God,’ — 
AmieVs JoumoLL 

Eighteen hundred years ago a voice was heard 
in the far-off East enunciating, simply, clearly, 
and fearlessly, the law of the higher life, and 
uttering words of wisdom and comfort which 
have rarely, if ever, been equalled in wealth 
of meaning and power. These utterances, 
freighted with the life of Him who spoke 
them, summed up the results of ages of con- 
templation and devotion in the Orient. They 
represent to-day the wisdom and experience 
for which the East at its best has stood since 
that far distant time when its sages first 
sought to give expression to the real and 

eternal. God is Spirit, said that voice, a 

■■■ ' ’ 66 
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living, omnipresent Father, in whose mansions 
of power and goodness there is a place for 
every one ; and, if one seek his kingdom and 
his righteousness through love and service, all 
else shall be added as the result of natural, 
immutable law. 

Side by side with this great doctrine of an 
immanent Spirit or divine Father, ‘ he whom 
the mind alone can perceive,’ has grown up 
the great intellectual movement which, origi- 
nating in Greek speculation, has become our 
modern philosophy and nineteenth-century 
science with its wondrous achievements. Its 
one great aim has been to discover the ulti- 
mate, self-subsistent, absolute, and eternal 
reality, as opposed to the ever-changing, the 
varied finite and relative beings and things 
which perennially spring from this ultimate 
unity. It has been greatly hampered at times 
by the older doctrine, which, neglecting the 
spiritual simplicity of Jesus’ teaching and 
assuming to know the whole truth, has become 
conservative, even worldly and hostile. It 
has won freedom of speech and investigation 
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only by calmly working amidst the greatest 
opposition, until to-day the sway of physical 
science and of supposed atheistical philosophy 
is such that many are questioning whether 
the older doctrine can survive the doubt, the 
endless questioning and scrutiny, to which 
every influential idea is now subjected. Paith 
and reason, spirit and intellect, have met for 
their last contest. Never have the claims of 
intellect been more urgently sustained than 
they are to-day. Never has scepticism seemed 
more plausible. On the other hand, the age 
looks toward a higher or spiritual life with 
unexampled vigour and enthusiasm, not to be 
put off with the cold formulas of a psychology 
without a soul. We are searching for proofs 
of continued existence. We are prying into 
the occult and unknown, turning once more 
to the Orient in search of its profoundest 
wisdom. It is evident that no theory of the 
universe will sufdce which does not somehow 
find a place for all that is most sacred in 
human belief and at the same time most valid 
for human reason. Since all truth is one, 
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whether perceived by an Oriental mystic 
wrapped in contemplation or insisted upon by 
the dispassionate reason of a Western philo- 
sopher, there can be no -ultimate conflict. 
There must be some criterion, some instinct 
for truth, — free, spiritual, universal, — an in- 
sight broad and deep enough to compass the 
great doctrines emphasised by reason and the 
spiritual sense, and comprehensive enough to 
include all that is vitally persistent in the 
great common-sense, intellectual, moral, and 
spiritual philosophies of the world. 

Is it too early to discover whither this 
great unifying tendency is carrying the best 
thought of our time ? Is the voice of firm 
conviction no longer to be heard? Is there 
any remaining basis of belief in a divine or 
spiritual reality which shall withstand the 
onslaught of the keenest doubt, yet prove 
acceptable to the sanest intuition? 

If such a foundation of belief exists, it 
surely is not faith alone; for mere faith is 
often a confession of ignorance, nor mere 
intellect, since pure logic is proverbially cold 
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and barren. "We must, then, give both feeling 
and thought, intuition and reason, their pro- 
per place, and study them as they grow up 
together, doubting, testing, proving each, 
never wholly neglecting the one for the other, 
and never asking ourselves afresh : What is 
the real essence, the deepest soul of things ? 
What do we mean by reality ? 

Call to mind all that seems to you most 
vitally real, your most certain convictions, 
your most troublesome doubts, and your 
deepest aspirations, then consider with me 
how these conflicting interests have developed 
step by step, first in their rational aspect, in 
the light of modern science and as related to 
agnosticism, and then their spiritual culmina- 
tion in the higher self. 

1. One of the first experiences of human 
life is a sense of keen disappointment. The 
infant awakens to consciousness in the 
presence of a great world of pleasing objects 
apparently spread out upon a flat surface 
before it. It stretches forth its tiny hands 
to grasp them, only to find that some objects 
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recede far beyond all re^ch, wbile others are 
painfully near. It is made sternly aware that 
the strange world into which it has awakened 
will neither adjust itself to its baby ideas of 
space nor to its autocratic, grasping volition. 
Its rapidly quickening consciousness can feel 
and interpret the world ; but, alas ! it cannot 
mould it. The child is surprised, thwarted, 
suppressed, grieved, until it gradually learns 
to distinguish its rainbows of fancy, which 
can never be found in actual, present life, 
from the world of direct or immediate ex- 
perience which is the same day after day. 
Little by little it learns the great lesson that 
what we really seek is not here, it is ever 
beyond. Dream leads to dream, and dis- 
appointment gives place to glad surprise, only 
to arouse new desires alluring the thought ever 
onward to greater achievement. 

* The flower that smiles to-day 
To-morrow dies j 
All that we wish to stay 
Tempts, and then flies.’ 

‘Wait until mature life comes,' we say, 
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‘then you shall know what reality is.’ Life 
is real, life is earnest/love is real. Suffering, 
evil, strife and struggle for the bare necessities 
of existence, — these are the realities of life; 
and childhood’s dreams are to give place to a 
picture of the world painted in the hard-and- 
fast colours of character. And thus the truth- 
seeker is driven from this fact to that, only to 
he told that reality lies not here ; it lies some- 
where far beyond. 

“What is more pathetic, what is more im- 
pressive in life than this well-nigh endless 
search for something stable amidst a world 
of fleeting and alluring shows — as youth gives 
place to manhood, manhood to old age, with 
its thoughts of a future life, — as one tastes of 
the so-called pleasures of life, as one enters 
society, reads the world’s great books, and 
visits foreign lands, nowhere finding what one 
expects, yet everywhere gathering fragments 
of a hidden reality behind this great wealth 
of illusion? 

From the first quickening of thought the 
mind is in possession of an ever-changing 
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succession of impressions, of the flux and 
variety of natural phenomena. The seasons 
give place to each other in regular sequence, 
yet are never quite the same. Human beings, 
wherever found, possess the same general 
characteristics; and even among primitive 
peoples the same tendency to deify the forces 
supposed to preside over this incessant change 
is everywhere observable. Yet no two people 
are wholly alike, no two years bring the same 
joys and sorrows. The disappointments, the 
aspirations, the heart-aches and struggles of 
one's friend or neighbour may be as unknown 
as the experience of the most distant member 
of the human family. 

Sudden grief or fortune may reveal unsus- 
pected traits of character, unsparing and 
self-denying devotion in those nearest and 
dearest to us, thereby proving how shallow was 
our supposed insight and friendship. Nature 
offers the strongest reason for believing that 
she is ever uniform. Yet she treats us to 
countless surprises, and we can only trust that 
no serious change will ever break the harmony 
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of physical events as we now know them. 
The ‘eternal hills’ are not eternal at all, but 
are the results of the gradual upheaving and 
sinking of the earth’s crust, modified by a 
thousand incidental, ever-active causes. The 
densest rock-masses and the great structures 
reared by man may be transformed in an 
incredibly short time into the gases or 
elementary substances from which they were 
slowly evolved. 

History, language, art, science,— nearly 
everything that forms the object of human 
knowledge— is subject to change. Man, the 
interpreter, and the world he interprets, are in 
a thousand respects unstable, fleeting, illusory. 
Man appears on the scene of the world-play 
for a time, freighted with the prejudices, the 
beliefs, and inchnations of his ancestors, and 
pervaded by more ambitions and dreams of 
s^cc^s than are destined ever to be realised. 
Environment, mental and physical, desire, 
ambition, temperament, the influence of other 
mmds and of educational and business in- 
terests, vie with each other to mould him and 
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his thought-world in their peculiar fashion. 
In a profound sense, as we have seen, the 
world even for the artist, the poet, and the 
highly cultivated men of science, who give 
their lives to the one great task of drawing 
near the heart of nature, — even for them the 
world is individual, personal, coloured by 
their leading interests and those aspects of 
life to which fate has rendered them receptive. 

It is clear that immediate experience is not 
the ultimate reality we seek, although it is 
assuredly an aspect of it. Eeality is not so 
easily found as this. When asked, What is 
reality ? it is futile to reply, ' Why, the world 
is just the world : if you wish to know what 
reality is, strike yonder wall, live, labour, 
suffer, enjoy, and know that the self which 
thus encounters reality is itself real.' For, 
although this is in a sense real, and the worl(J 
of feeling, of finite self, and its unsatisfied 
longings most certainly and surely existent, 
yet such an appeal to experience simply means 
what one person has seen, suffered, enjoyed, 
and hoped for : it gives no criterion of reality. 
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To know what this endless spectacle of change 
signifies, to know how far your world and 
mine are identical, we must first understand 
ourselves in relation to the world, and seek 
out that ultimate Being which is the sufficient 
condition of all that exists. 

2, Nor is the case much better when we turn 
from the world of every-day thought to the 
more exact realm of physical science. Surely, 
no product of human intelligence seems more 
thorough, convincing, and accurate. Up to a 
certain point science is virtually unanswer- 
able. It offers the only plausible description 
of nature ever given. The theory of evolution, 
the law of the persistence of force and sub- 
stance, the universality of law, and the grand 
world-picture painted by geology, biology, and 
the other special sciences, showing how all 
existing forms of life have been slowly 
developed through never-ceasing combination 
and recombination of elementary substances 
or atoms,— who would think of disputing 
these grand results as long as they are con- 
fined to their special field ? 
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But wliat of the higher nature of man, with 
its rational, moral, and spiritual tendencies, 
the unity of self-consciousness and the wide 
range of phenomena made known on a higher 
plane than physical sense? What if space 
and time should prove to he appearances? 
How came the atoms to assume these wonder- 
ful shapes in conformity to exact law ? What 
holds the universe together, giving it unity, 
system, life, purpose, an ultimate and self- 
subsistent basis ? What, in the last analysis, 
is the persistent force or motion on which 
science insists, when driven to the last strong- 
hold? 

For these questions physical science has no 
satisfactory answer. In fact, science is built 
upon postulates, and is everywhere face to 
face with a so-called insoluble problem. 
Neither force nor substance alone, nor both 
together, can give ultimate reality. Material- 
ism is not and should never claim to be 
thorough-going philosophy, and the only 
danger from it lies in uncritically assuming 
it to be in some sens© final. It is not final in 
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any respect. It has no valid reason for 
assuming that only the physical order of 
nature exists. It has no rational way of 
dealing with its own postulates; and, so far 
as it rightfully insists upon the hard-and-fast 
realities of our physical life, all this can he 
dealt with consistently only by that higher 
branch of knowledge which alone offers a 
criterion of reality. 

In order to make this perfectly clear^ recall 
for a moment the foregoing description of the 
first experiences of life, or ask yourself what 
you mean by the word ‘ thing,’ by yonder 
wall, chair, table. You mean, I suspect, that 
the object has certain spatial qualities, or 
extension, hardness, resistance. All this, we 
have seen, is known only in relation to a 
physical organism, in proportion as it is 
translated into consciousness and observed by 
a thinking subject.. We have no ground, 
then, for af&rming that these material objects, 
our organisms, nor even our own percipient 
selves, are absolutely and independently real; 
since we know them only as parts of. a two- 
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fold experience whose nnity must be sought 
in a fundamental reality. 

Which element of your experience are you 
willing to surrender, — physical feeling by 
which you perceive an outer world, your ideas 
about the world, or the self that contemplates 
both the world and its ideas about it ? You 
will not surrender one of them; and if you 
retain them all, — the great law-governed world 
of nature with its wonderful variety of forces 
and substances, the ever-changing world of 
human thought and emotion, and the world 
of finite selves, — their unity, their cause and 
ground, the basis of good and evil, of truth and 
error, the great ‘other’ which is our eternal 
object of thought, must be sought elsewhere. 

Accordingly, science beats a retreat upon 
the Unknowable. All these diversities of 
matter and motion, so we are told, are the 
manifestations of some hidden Power that is 
absolutely unknowable. To the realm of this 
inscrutable Power we must, then, turn, there 
to encounter a far more formidable antagonist 
than materialism. 
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3. The argument for the Unknowable, or 
Thing-in-itself, is briefly somewhat as follows : 
In addition to our general finitude, which 
necessarily makes experience a world of 
narrow limitations for every human being, 
there is, as we have seen, a long array of facts 
to show that the world, as I represent it, is 
unique, — that a different world exists for each 
observer. Even my time and my space, with 
their included determinations, are different 
from yours. I perceive everything imper- 
fectly which my limited experience makes it 
possible for me to perceive at all, seizing upon 
such relations as my temperament, the as- 
sociations and conditions into which I was 
born, and my transient interests lead me to 
emphasise. There is an element in every 
fundamental problem which eludes the 
subtlest scrutiny, the precise point, it may be, 
essential to its complete solution, the know- 
ledge of which might transform the entire 
problem. Only an infinite Self could grasp all 
these relations in one simultaneous cognition, 
and therefore know things as they really are. 
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My reason declares certain conclusions to be 
true wbich your faith and experience will not 
let you accept. I have no right to impose 
my representation of the world and my 
temperamental conditions upon you, nor even 
my conception of reality. In so far as our 
representations and experiences differ, they 
are clearly not reality ; and I am not sure that 
they coincide at all. I am therefore forced to 
conclude that my finite self, with all its 
particular determinations, is appearance, or 
illusion. I simply know my own states of 
consciousness ; and they are finite, known by 
a finite self, and never transcended. How 
could a finite self ever know anything about 
the life and possibilities of the infinite? I 
am confident that I can know nothing, either 
directly or indirectly, about the universe as it 
exists apart from my consciousness 5 for how 
could self-conscious appearance, perceiving 
the world-show, thereby learn anything con- 
cerning that which only appears ? All I can 
consistently say is this: some inscrutable 
Power exists, for something persistently 
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appears or represents itself to me. Concerning 
its nature I can say absolutely nothing that 
is not self-contradictory. No possible term of 
human speech can describe it. The contrast 
is indescribably absolute. The Thing-in-itself 
is utterly and for ever removed from finite 
experience and finite thought. 

Such is the process by which I put the 
Power utterly and for ever beyond me, 
shutting myself into the narrow prison of my 
own finitude. But I ask you to note carefully 
that the Power, which I have thus put away, 
is happily the non-existent : it is a fiction of 
speculative thought. If I could show that I 
am ten times removed from direct contact 
with reality, it would not follow that reality 
is the Unknowable; and, the more acute the 
analysis of my ignorance, the more positive 
would be the basis of belief that I know 
something definite about ultimate Being. If 
God were utterly removed from the world, 
how could we even know that he exists off 
there alone and unknowable ? Or, if one 
admitted the absolute contrast, how could 
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one prove it, unless one were infinite, 
therefore comprehending all the reasons for 
aflfirming the contrast? Is it not assuming 
omniscience to affirm that reality is the 
Unknowable? If knowledge of the absolute 
X, or Power behind phenomena, were utterly 
impossible, then no sentence in any language 
would contain the slightest intimation of 
genuine truth. Therefore, the conclusion that 
there is an Unknowable would be utterly false 
and illogical. If there were an Unknowable, 
we could not know it; and, so far as we 
possess any wisdom at all, we know that the 
Inscrutable does not exist. Finally, no 
absolute x, or unknowable Thing-in-itself, 
could be far off there, utterly apart from our 
world and our consciousness, since without 
possessing our world, our thought, all that 
exists or ever could exist or be thought, as a 
part of itself, this Power would not be 
absolute. 

Yet this doctrine of the Unknowable has 
taken a firm hold on the thought of our time. 
It is important, then, to note that the entire 
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doctrine is, in deepest truth, a positive basis 
of belief in an ultimate knowable, present, 
living reality. He who is wise in his own 
conceit will tell you confidently what God is, 
what life is ; while the truly wise man speaks 
very cautiously, well knowing that only God 
himself could fully know all the relations of 
the simplest fact. It is Huxley, or some 
other eminent man of science who has studied 
nature all his life, who hesitates to say what 
life is ; while he who is not wise enough to 
he an agnostic enthusiastically expounds the 
secrets of life. But the agnostic himself falls 
into a worse difficulty unless he sees that, in 
learning the limitations of finite life, he is at 
the same time advancing step by step toward 
positive insight into that deep-lying reality in 
whose being and love we abide. How could 
the philosopher describe the infinite self-cogni- 
tion of God as opposed to our own imperfect 
thinking unless he beheld that relationship 
with unusual clearness ? Granted that reality 
is in the profoundest sense unknown, and as a 
whole far transcends our experience, on the 
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other hand, what is so well known, what else 
forms an object of thought, by what else do we 
live ? Why do we feel that G-od is more than 
pantheism, more than any system of thought 
would imply ? Why do we distrust any account 
of him, however ideal, unless we already know 
him in our heart of hearts to be infinitely 
grander and more real ? And what experience, 
what attempt to grasp the divine, is in the 
end more convincing and impressive than this 
precise discovery that every account of him is 
inadequate ? 

Surely, the profonndest sceptic is the most 
logical, the sanest, wisest of men, if haply he 
understand the significance of his doubts. 
The permanent basis of scepticism, as it is 
developed in the history of thought, is the one 
ineradicable ground of belief in an ultimate 
reality. That which in my profoundest and 
calmest moment of doubt I cannot seriously 
question is the only foundation of positive 
belief. It is the old experience of self-con- 
sciousness again, — the finite self discovering 
by contrast the great Self^ the great Spirit 
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underlying phenomena, without which the 
selves and their phenomena could not be. 
He alone knows the Father to be literally the 
All who has given* thought the utmost oppor- 
tunity to doubt him, only to find that the 
mind is begirt on all sides by that which it 
would deny. Sound human ignorance to its 
ultimate depth, fearlessly, patiently, per- 
sistently, and you shall find that every item 
of doubt is at the same time an inexpressibly 
wealthy source of profound conviction : until 
the giant scepticism has been met and mastered 
in his own realm, the human spirit has no 
genuine peace. 

’W'hy, then, should we look beyond the 
universe for an utterly lonely Creator, a God 
whom no one can know, or a Thing-in-itself 
existing far off there in absolute solitude ? 
Spencer's Unknowable could never have 
originated our experience, nor is the world 
explained by postulating Kant’s Thing-in- 
itself. Whatever exists, whatever we think 
and feel, belongs to the true God. God is 
always here, or not at aU ; and experience is 
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constantly teaching us more and more, guiding 
the thought deeper and deeper into the heart 
of things, until at last one really learns what 
it is to believe, in that deepest moment of 
doubt when agnosticism itself is transmuted 
into positive conviction. 

Starting with the obvious fact that man 
must have some innate capacity to perceive 
the world in order to be aware of it at all, we 
have seen that whatever he knows or perceives 
externally has some ground or correspondence 
within him. Whatever he accomplishes is in 
part the outgrowth and development of this 
innate capacity. Whatever he persistently 
hopes for or desires dwells by nature within 
him. Spencer, philosophising, already possesses 
his misnamed Unknowable. Even the possible 
is also in part the real. No mind is utterly 
deceived, no error is absolute, no thought, no 
fancy, however wild, is without some refer- 
ence to reality, some basis in actual experience. 
Psychology furnishes strilring confirmation of 
this by showing that imagination is never 
purely creative. All thinking starts with ex- 
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perience, and is itself a form of experience. 
The most absurd vagary is a partial content of 
experience, abstracted from the great Whole 
which is the sum total of all that actually exists. 

It is therefore clear that an immediately 
present reality exists, equal to the task of 
originating our universe, the sufficient ground 
of all differences, of all forces, causes, qualities, 
and relations, corresponding in a measure to 
experience in its threefold sense of feeling, 
thought, and will, and uniting within itself 
law, fate, freedom, the apparent inconsis- 
tencies of evil and suffering, the varied world 
of nature and the world of finite conscious- 
ness, of hope, of struggle for immortality and 
for perfect wisdom. Whence came the 
universe, how came we by these unquenched 
longings, this restless search for truth, beauty, 
and virtue, this belief in a God, or Spirit, this 
rational demand for an ultimate ground of 
things, unless there is a deep unfathomed 
Self, a fundamental Eeality which already 
possesses this limitless experience of nature, 
of the social organism, and of self-conscious- 
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ness in its completion? And, if this deeper 
Self is identical with the Keality, which 
underlies all being, must we not enlarge our 
consciousness until it shall include the All in 
all, the eternal Beauty, the immanent Father 
knowing us as a part of himself ? This is the 
real ' other ’ which completes all feeling, 
thought, and will, the real object of pursuit in 
all human existence, the One whose wondrous 
world of the Many completes its total self in 
the Perfect Whole. 

Surely, the existence of God, cannot be 
demonstrated if he is the Whole, the ground 
and content of all demonstration, of all 
thought, even when we try to put him far 
from us as the Unknowable. The attempt to 
prove the existence of God would be like 
endeavouring to prove that number exists by 
the use of certain numerals, whereas number 
is used in every possible demonstration : we 
prove its existence by using it. * You cannot 
prove the existence of a Deity by any reason- 
ing process for there may be nothing in a 
logical conclusion which was not in the 
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premises ; and, if God be in your premises, 
you have begged the question. If he be not 
in your premises, he will not be logically 
found in your conclusion.’ ^ 

One fact of paramount importance, then, 
offsets all that science or any logician can say 
in regard to proved knowledge. The chief 
possessions of human intelligence, — the idea 
of God, the fact that we exist in a world of 
thoughts and feelings referring to a will or 
purpose lying beyond them, and the fact that 
we possess hopes for the future, — these ideas 
are incapable of demonstration: we must 
start with them, we can hope only at best to 
understand how we came to recognise their 
ultimate validity. Eeality simply is, at once 
its own reason for being and the basis of all 
accounts, all theories, all recognition of it. 
Directly or indirectly, we know nothing else, 
we feel nothing else, we are nothing else; and 
reality eludes us only when we set over against 
it some aspect or part of it as though it were 

1 Van Norden, The Psychic Factor^ p, 204. B. Appl©. 
ton and Co., New York. 
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independently real. It is the all-inclusive 
One, the ‘ self-consistent/ harmonious Unity, 
or Individual, embracing in a ‘ single system ' 
all diversity, all appearance, all thought and 
feeling, goodness, beauty, and truth.^ We 
never think more profoundly than when we 
turn to it as the one ultimate ground of all 
that exists, itself all that manifests and knows 
it, the sublime Whole of which it is a joy to 
be a part. 

Eeason, pushed to its utmost limits in the 
profoundest moments of scepticism, thus 
assures us of the existence of an ultimate 
reality whose wisdom, although far transcend- 
ing our own, yet includes it, leaving no room 
for absolute doubt. We have stopped once 
more with that which knows us in these most 
important moments of consciousness. We 
shall now see that our higher nature not only 
confirms this conclusion, but shows us that 
this reality is ultimately spiritual. 

1 F. H. Bradley, Appearance, and Reality (London ; 
Swan Sonnenschein and Co.), chap, xiii., a pi'ofonnd bnt 
higldy technical treatise, to which I am much indebted. 
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4 Sometimes, in a moment of unusual 
stillness, one rises wholly above the earthly 
or personal self to the eternal, causeless, and 
spaceless realm where infinite peace abides. 
One can hardly tell how the experience 
begins. All descriptions of it and of what 
one perceives there seem utterly inadequate, 
cold, and prosaic. Yet no moment of life 
seems more real than this, none so near the 
soul-life or dreamless experience which we 
sometimes feel is to be ours in the future ; 
and no experience leaves a more lasting 
impression. Por one is no longer the mere 
finite self seeking to fit incongruous and 
fugitive facts into the mosaic of rational truth. 
These rare moments seldom come when they 
are voluntarily sought. But a Somewhat 
seeks us, something ineffable draws the atten- 
tion away from the cares and limitations of 
finite life for a few moments of calmest rest in 
intimate nearness to the Bife of infinite 
wisdom and perfect love. 

It is then that one has some sense of life’s 
meaning as a well-ordered whole, as one 
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surveys a fair landscape from a commanding 
mountain height, looking far beyond the 
narrow vales of doubt and despair. One sees 
that the whole is beautiful just because the 
landscape possesses its varied configurations, 
because man is given every opportunity to 
doubt, to sin, to defeat the moral and spiritual 
purposes for which he was born. One believes 
it inevitable that there should be but one 
ultimate energy, one grand moral ideal, slowly 
realised, one final wisdom, love, and goodness ; 
for one sees the tendency of all facts, of all 
lives, all purposes, to refer to and be completed 
in the Life which knows neither beginning 
nor ending, the great infrangible Whole where 
the finite will is essential to the will of in- 
finite love. 

One seems to penetrate to the very heart of 
this deepest Essence, perceiving its life, its 
meaning, its purpose, both in its transcendent 
and in its manifested sense as the realising 
energy of our world. One understands that, 
unless there were such a universe, with its 
paradoxes of sin and suffering, and the 
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perpetual flow of events which on the human 
side seem so mysterious, thus bringing ever- 
varied aspects of the Self before its all-com- 
prehending thought as objects of its unfailing 
devotion, its life would not be complete. The 
wisdom or beauty of everything as it is, in 
this completed sense, is thus brought vividly 
before the mind. In this one brief glance 
behind the dream of physical life a flood 
of light is thrown upon the troublesome 
problems of our finitude. Thereafter, one 
foresees, all descriptions of life will seem 
short-sighted and mean which do not thus 
view things in the light of their origin, 
development, and outcome as related to the 
life of the Whole. 

Happily, too, one’s own life seems fitted 
into this great fabric of divine self-manifesta- 
tion. It is not lost, it does not lose its 
character, but feels itself assigned to its due 
place. The thought penetrates at will through 
the boundlessness of eternity, where all is 
free, calm, harmonious, and where the finite 
dwells with the infinite in a closeness of 
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sympathy which words can barely suggest. 
For here, on the one hand, is that Self whom 
no words can adequately name, whom no 
thought can grasp, whom no life, no world, no 
universe, seems wholly to reveal, who is no 
less, but infinitely more, than we mean by the 
words person, universe, mind, beauty, power, 
goodness, Spirit, God, Father, or any term 
that has been rightfully applied to him in the 
past. Yet, on the other hand, the finite self 
is still there, one with, but not identical with, 
the ineffable Spirit, so that in this sublime 
moment one is apparently — ^yes, one is deeply 
and truly — this Self, in part, beholding its 
well-ordered system of self-manifestation. 

What is this living Essence which makes 
its presence known in moments when we 
least expect if? The greatest minds of the 
ages have been illuminated by it. Jesus 
described his life as one with it. Under 
various names and in differing descriptions it 
appeals to us through the profoundest utter- 
ances of man. Sometimes in the experiences 
of utmost despair it is this sustaining presence 
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which alone carries one through the dark 
valley of sorrow. Is it not fundamentally, in 
this most personal sense, a sublime affection, 
the perfection and essence of purest love ? 

The essence of life is described by Schopen- 
hauer as 'will’; and our study of self-con- 
sciousness has shown that will, purpose, or 
desire, is the centre of all finite experience. 
But will is a cold word. Love includes will, 
and vivifies it. It expresses the purpose of 
life and its warmth as well. Swedenborg 
defines this divine essence as love and wisdom, 
the two elements necessary to all completed 
being. It is surely love in some form that 
governs all our acts, and makes us cling to 
life ; and our love is good in proportion to the 
wisdom that guides it. Only love could 
endear us to God. Only love can be conceived 
as the ultimate motive for founding a uni- 
verse. ' God is love,’ the New Testament 
declares without qualification. Love is, in 
truth, the very heart of life. He who 
possesses it to the greatest degree is nearest 
life’s reality. He who sees that it must have 
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its basis in perfect intelligence, and its 
expression in lesser beings whom it can love 
and serve, is very near the great mystery 
which ohly the varied phenomena of a perfect 
universe could fully declare. 

But any idea of God is confessedly an 
abstraction, a content separated by a finite 
mind from the great mass of existence and 
partaking of the character of the one who 
conceives it. No two ideas of God can be 
alike, for the reason that no two experiences, 
no two minds, are alike. The identity, or 
unity, lies in that which the idea attempted 
to describe. What we mean by saying that 
God is Spirit is evidently that profoundest of 
all truths for which the world's greatest 
thinkers have ever contended, — namely, that 
nothing visible or material is final: it is 
variety, it is appearance, while in contrast to 
it reality is spiritual, it is a Mind. What we 
mean by affirming that God is love is that 
highest manifestation of the living, immanent 
Spirit which endears us to him personally as 
the Father, that revelation of reality which 
G 
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we feel, in which we trust ; and this, so far as 
we can express it, is the highest finite point 
of view. But the supreme Being is all this 
and more, all love and more, all wisdom and 
more. He is literally the All, the great sum 
total: nothing else, nothing less, is, in the 
strictest sense, absolutely real. 

Thus understood, the chief value of any 
idea of God lies in a frank acknowledgment of 
its limitations, its utter inadequacy. The 
existence of the higher self, which beholds 
and comprehends these exalted experiences in 
their transcendent significance, is the deepest 
evidence that reality is spiritual. This con- 
sciousness we found already existing in germ 
in the first experiences of life. It was this 
self, with its ideals, its moral sense, and its 
earnest love of truth, which refused to be 
satisfied either with physical science or with 
tlie Unknowable, and found itself already in 
possession of reality when scepticism yielded 
up its concealed wisdom. Knowledge of the 
self in some of its aspects has been our guide 
and correotive throughout. Of the existence 
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of some self every thinking person is sure, 
whether or not one sees that one may logically 
proceed from this to the being of an absolute 
Whole. Concerning this self we know three 
great facts ; namely, that it feels, thinks, ajnd 
wills. In relation to its perceptions is the 
organised world lying beyond. Its deepest 
feelings are included in a self larger and wiser 
than the self of every-day life. And, finding 
the higher self existing there with its ma n ifold 
attributes, we are logically bound to give it 
its rightful place in our thought, although it 
prove to be but a manifestation of a spiritual 
reality lying deeper than its profoundest 
consciousness. 

To many minds the existence of ajugher 
self, in living touch with the Spirit, is the one 
sure evidence that God exists ; and they would 
no more doubt its deep reality, its guidance, 
and the realm of possibilities of insight, life, 
and power which it reveals, than they would 
doubt the most persistent evidence for the 
existence of nature. For its assurance is far 
more trustworthy than the occasional vision 
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of the mystic or the contradictory reason of 
the purely intellectual thinker. It is always 
there. It is a part of one’s life, of one’s in- 
most heart — ^the transition from the finite to 
the infinite. It is a continuous idealising 
tendency, acting in the same thorough, orderly 
manner as the evolutionary forces of nature. 
It is the self that feels pity for humanity, 
that rises to higher and stiU higher planes of 
consciousness through the development of 
inner calmness and poise, ever ready to guide, 
to uplift, to inspire, and to strengthen when- 
ever one stills the more personal self, and listens 
in all humility for its unmistakable emphasis 
of what is good, of the true and the right. 

Thus in whatever direction of thought we 
turn, we are brought face to face with the 
same elements ; namely, a conscious self 
finding itself existing in a whole which, on 
the one hand, shades off imperceptibly into 
the eternal, the unknown, the ineffable, and on 
the other tends to become the world of finite 
feeling, thought, and will. Our final con- 
ception of reality must be one which, while 
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insisting that these deeper experiences are 
manifestations of the real rather than the very 
Essence itself, and declaring all systems of 
thought to be inadequate, yet finds a place 
for them all, and is large enough to include 
all that is vitally true in the great philosophies 
and religions of the world, — ^the verities of 
sense, of actual life, of feeling, and of reason. 
Nothing is excluded ; but everything apparent 
is a manifestation, and has its place in ultimate 
Being. Common sense, physical science, pan- 
theism, agnosticism, and the rest are accepted 
for what they are fundamentally worth as 
enrichments of our knowledge of that Power 
whose depth of beauty and goodness is such 
that all these revelations of him are needed. 
Every aspect of reality, even that embodied 
in our belief in a personal God, or God as the 
immanent cause and life of our world, looks 
beyond itself to the deep-lying unity where all 
manifestations converge upon the eternal One, 
the Perfect Whole. 

Let us try to realise what it means to be 
shut included in a Whole ‘whose centre is 
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everywhere, and the circumference nowhere/ 
Since this ineffable Whole of beauty, wisdom, 
and power is literally the All, there could be 
no other independent being or reality ; for all 
that exists has its being in that Ultimate 
beyond which thought can never go. No part 
is real, self-sufficient, or good in itself, nor 
completely self-knowing. Man cannot know 
himself as he really is, cannot understand the 
world, a friend, life, until all this has found its 
eternal setting in the background of the truly 
real. No thought, no emotion, no longing, no 
prayer, falls outside the all-inclusive thought, 
the eternity of love and wisdom toward which 
we aspire. Such wisdom, goodness, life, power 
as we possess, is not ours alone: it is ours 
through the higher self, and we take undue 
credit to ourselves when we claim independ- 
ence of insight and power. Since there is 
and could be but one perfect wisdom, one 
infinite goodness, and one efficient energy, 
all finite goodness and activity must be a 
sharing of this divine power. All qualities^ 
all phenomena, beings, forces, and worlds, 
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have a common source. Human society with 
all its contrasts and its selfishness, nature with 
all its bounties and calamities, has the same 
ultimate foundation. Not a wail from the 
poverty-stricken mother, not a curse from the 
most wretched criminal, not a pulse-beat in 
any creature that lives, nor the activity of the 
tiniest atom, can be without an unwordably 
close and sympathetic relation to that eternal 
experience which holds all possibilities within 
its life. It therefore matters little who and 
what we are, and how we begin to think, if 
thought at last leads us to this one resistless 
conclusion that there is and could be but one 
ultimate reality. This doctrine is, therefore, 
the basis of the broadest charity and the 
greatest tolerance, since not your way of 
thinking alone, nor mine, nor that of the sect 
into which we were educated, but all ways, 
all systems of thought, all aspirations, and all 
lives, lead to the one central source for all 
who pursue thought to its ultimate. 

Does it seem hard and cruel that the perfect 
life of God should need so much sorrow and 
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suffering, or permit so much misery to exist 1 
Then let us remember that we can judge of 
nothing by itself, that nothing is complete as 
we know it. We perceive it only in the light 
of certain relations. We can but dimly see 
its outcome and meaning. But that the real 
includes the ideal in the actual process of 
realisation we have found ample evidence in 
the existence of the higher self. Who under- 
stands another well enough to judge him ? 
Who can tell the meaning of events in this 
unfinished stage of society, where the majority 
of people are still selfish and unreasoning ? 
Who shall say that in the light of the whole, 
which alone gives reality, there is not some 
rich compensation for all that is heartrending 
and sinful? Who shall say that the divine 
experience is not the richer and the more 
beautiful just because of this infinite variety 
of finite life with all its sins and its short- 
comings? Are you willing to condemn the • 

world on the basis of your scant wisdom 

before you learn the meaning of life in its 
ultimate sense ? 
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All suffering seems baneful while we are in 
its throes. All ignorance seems bliss until we 
learn that without contest, without contrast, 
without relative evil, there can be no genuine 
wisdom and no absolute good. Then we learn 
to rely on the higher self, awaiting its guidance, 
taking whatever it brings, and dealing with it 
patiently and thoughtfully, 

Furthermore, each man is, by virtue of his 
existence, a part of the eternal Whole, and 
possesses rights of which no one may justly 
deprive him. Any system of philosophy which 
separates him from his native environment, 
wherein all wisdom, all love, and goodness 
are his to the degree that he is able to receive 
them, any legislation, any social custom, any 
political or religious doctrine which deprives 
him of his rights, is illogical and unethical. 
Man belongs to the world, to the universe, and 
to God. So much of the world belongs to 
man as is essential to his freedom, his welfare 
and education. So much of the universe is 
his as he can contemplate and understand. 
So much of God as he needs to help him on 
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his way, while in no measure depriving him 
of that strength and character which experi- 
ence alone can give, is his by right of birth. 
The finite inheres in the infinite, man dwells 
in God ; and when society shall recognise this 
ethical and spiritual relation to the great All, 
there will be a wonderful change in human 
conduct and thought. 

But how often we forget that all this 
depends on what we are, on character and 
self-knowledge! How often we mistake the 
abstract for the concrete, and suppose that 
the ideal which we grasp in an ecstasy of 
timeless intuition is very soon to be fulfilled, 
and ought immediately to be realised in the 
space and time world of to-day ! How often 
we forget that there must be evolution ! For 
ever the perfect reality is made known in 
two aspects : as the inexpressibly great and 
beautiful life of absolute goodness and love, 
eternal and unchangeable ; and as the universe 
of ever-changing manifestation wrought to its 
completion by measured reflection and far- 
seeing adaptation of means to ends. Slowly, 
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patiently, but surely, thoroughly, and with an 
eternal fitness, a beauty of design and organisa-t 
tion which have been the wonder of man ever 
since human thinking began, our world is 
nearing its completion as an organic part of a 
great stellar and planetary system. Slowly 
and with infinite care the complex organism 
of human society is learning its lesson, guided 
by forces which we see not, moving toward 
ends which are lost in an ideal future, and in 
every part, in every soul, in every struggling 
life, with you and with me, inspired, guided, 
and sustained by that Spirit which nothing 
can separate from us or from the world, since 
there is naught beside. 

Does it invalidate our conclusion that we 
cannot explain all this in detail, because we 
cannot assign an adequate reason for existence? 
Is it not far more reasonable to affirm that 
finite and infinite must always have existed 
together, at once giving up all attempts to 
conceive of a beginning or ultimate origin of 
manifestation ? If there is but one last reality, 
there could be but one possible total universe, 
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while there may be infinite variety or differ- 
ence in worlds and their inhabitants. Eeality 
is never more nor less than itself. Appearance 
or manifestation is not something added to it. 
No relations among its worlds and finite 
beings can be new to omniscience. Nothing 
could have an absolute beginning. The uni- 
verse of manifestation is eternal, — actually or 
potentially. Why its phenomena exist, and 
why we are what we truly are, only the com- 
plete self-cognising reality itself could ever 
know. We know in part. Certain unsolved 
problems are sure to perplex us for many 
years to come. It does not, however, follow 
that they are insoluble. Because God in the 
absolute sense dwells afar from us, — so far 
that we can perceive but a gleam of liglit from 
his radiant glory, — it does not follow that we 
may not know him in part, feel him in part, 
be guided by him in part, as truly as we enjoy 
our share of the sun’s warmth and light, every 
ray of which is unmistakably due to the 
one central luminary. And, if his beauty 
and goodness is mediated to us, it is not 
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because he is distant from us in space, like 
the sun, but because we can only receive a 
part of that which in its fulness is eternally 
here : God himself mediates his wisdom 
to us. 

The inmost self which knows this great fact 
in its deep significance is, I repeat, the safest 
clue to the nature and existence of God. To 
be sure, one still has doubts and longings, 
since one is thus made most consciously aware 
of one’s limitations. But reality as thus 
manifested is at least a living, a conscious, 
sympathetic reality, and not an abstraction, 
cold and formal. It is unmistakeably spiritual, 
making itself known in consciousness rather 
as the seeker, the knower, the possessor, t.Vian 
as a somewhat which comes at our bidding- 
and one can only say at last, in undoubt- 
ing humility and awe: Peace, peace! God 
is here, let me know him, let me feel Vu'tw 
in the depth and beauty of the eternal 
now. 

Is not this the beginning of the Christ- 
consciousness, that self which dwells so near 
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reality, so near the Divine Being, that it says, 

' Not my will, but thine, be done,’ which takes 
no thought for the future, never considers 
itself, but ever loves and serves, that it may 
be purer, truer, nobler,~the passing of the 
human into the divine ? Here, at any rate, is 
the highest level we can now reach, where the 
finite soul no longer regards itself as the source 
of its best thoughts and its wisest deeds, where 
the soul could not doubt if it would, since it 
is in the moment of complete self-renunciation, 
perhaps of utter despair and weakness, that 
God at last makes himself really known. 
Thus in the moment of the profoundest agony, 
it may be, when the soul cries out in despair, 
‘My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken 
me ? ’ as in the moment of the sincerest scepti- 
cism and in the sublimest vision of the mystic, 
there is an assurance born of infinite wisdom 
and power, before which human will, human 
doubt, is powerless. The finite will in its 
utmost extremity confesses its weakness, 
losing itself to find itself again transfigured 
in the glory of the infinite. This it is to 
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know God, to be known and loved by him; to 
know reality as opposed to the shows of life, 
and in that one transcendent moment to win 
that peace, that conviction, that strength, 
which nothing can ever take away. 



IV 

MYSTICISM 

* Dark is the world to thee : 

Thyself art the reason why.* 

Tennyson. 

One general result now emerges from the 
foregoing chapters. Whether we consider life 
from the point of view of experience, of self- 
consciousness, or as the manifestation of an 
invisible Being, existence proves to be im- 
perfect, illusive, when viewed from without, 
fundamentally harmonious when viewed from 
within. Every moment of life presents the 
same elements which face us in 'the universe 
at large; and every moment, when understood, 
is a solution of life's total mystery. We learn 
of the existence of ourselves through the dis- 
covery that other beings exist, and we know 
112 
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of the existence of the outer world only in its 
relation to or contrast with our own changing 
finite consciousness. On the other hand, these 
opposed relationships could not exist unless 
there were an ultimate reality, or Being, per- 
sisting through all these changes of substance 
and force. Spirit, the Self, God, is undeniably 
one. Only the Whole is self-consistent, only 
the All is absolutely real, — ^permanent in all 
its manifestations and complete through all 
its parts and through us. Faith and reason 
both confessed their inability to carry us 
further than this when, in that ultimate 
moment of human doubt, the eternal Spirit 
itself illuminated the finite in its utter help- 
lessness. Our conclusion, then, is that in the 
Spirit or Whole, where the finite recognises 
its kinship with the Father in every humblest 
fact of life, as well as in the profoundest 
reaches of thought and the sublimest uplifts 
of the spiritual sense, — a harmony too great 
for human thought to define, — true unity is 
alone to be found. 

The first and inevitable result among a 

H 
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certain class of minds posssessing spiritual 
insiglit to any marked degree is to miss the 
whole point of this conclusion, and to declare 
that, since tlie unity of things is to be found 
only in Spirit, this immediate whole of ecstatic 
vision is the sole reality, while the intellect, 
just because it conceives the world as a para- 
dox, is incapable of discovering any genuine 
truth. Any doctrine or theory of life can be 
supported by reason, so the disciple of the 
immediate vision declares, and argument con- 
vinces no one. The true unity of things is to 
be found only through contemplation and 
absorption, never by analytical thinking. It 
is the spirit or essence of truth that comes to 
us by direct insight, not we to the truth. All 
else is merely superfluous if one perceives this 
Spirit. One must love, one must still the 
personal self, and await the truth in isolated 
silence ; for in its own mysterious way the 
true light shines upon us when it meets no 
obstacle within. 

Here many would prefer to abide in peace 
and love. Since there is but one love and 
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wisdom, it seems far better to realise its 
eternal presence tlian to engage in controversy. 
Mere intellectual criticism is confessedly in- 
capable of discovering such a deep harmony 
as this, where only spirit and love may enter. 
The chief difference between one thorough- 
going system of thought and another is, after 
all, a matter of terminology : all sincere truth- 
lovers mean the same great truth. Seeming 
differences are greatly magnified in polemics, 
thereby furnishing a fit object for the exercise 
of intellectual pride. But this avails nothing. 
One is even inclined to believe that those 
who describe the universe in material terms 
are really contemplating the same events 
from the opposite angle of vision, which the 
seer declares to be spiritual. The object of 
all philosophical inq[uiry is the same. What 
we mean all the time is what we are, and 
what we are only our immediate Self could 
tell us ; for we are that Self. 

Grranting the relative truth of this position, 
what becomes of the world of space and 
time, with its aggressive problems, its needy, 
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struggling inhabitants, the demands of onr 
rational and moral natures, and the great 
results of intellectual thinking?. Mystical 
contemplation might suffice if there were no 
world to explain. But, when the mystic 
turns to that, he declares that it is 'niayoL 
(illusion). All is G-od, and God is All. There 

is, in fact, no separate individual man. The 
abstract point of view is the only true one. 
All distinctions between the infinite and the 
finite, between eternity and time, higher and 
lower, are effaced, and ecstatic intuition alone 
remains as the true experience. The one 
safeguard of all thinking — discrimination — is 
abandoned, and for the mystic there is logically 
no occupation left except the enjoyment in 
peaceful contemplation of the one glorious 
Spirit thus clearly and eternally made known. 

Shall we accept all this, all that is objection- 
able in pantheism, with its unconscious God, 
its denial of responsiblity, and its bare charac- 
terless infinitude ? All this is implied in the 
mystic’s position. In order to guard against 

it, we must sympathetically, with a sense 
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that we are here treading on holy ground, 
point out the inconsistencies of this doctrine. 
There is, perhaps, no better way to show 
precisely what we do mean by our conclusion ; 
and there is surely no consideration that will 
throw more light upon the right use of the 
spiritual sense and the problems of evil and 
error. 

Plotinus, the father of Western mysticism, 
says, *The mind that wishes to behold God 
must itself become God.’ Self-consciousness 
must be transcended, reason silenced, self- 
activity renounced, and all thought must 
give place to the mystical ecstasy ; for 
thought is a desire to know, and in the 
ecstasy there is no desire. Mysticism has 
therefore been defined as ‘the belief that 
God may be known face to face, without 
anything intermediate.’ The most consistent 
mystics therefore unqualifiedly say, ‘I am 
God, you are God, all is God.’ 

In those rare moments when, in quiet rest- 
fulness and contemplation, the soul turns 
aside from the world of shows to the great 
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unfathomable world within, in the wonderful 
timeless vision when one grasps all things at 
once, the illusions of finite life and the world 
vanish, the dream is over, and the soul thus 
absorbed in the Spirit recognises itself, and 
exclaims wherever the thought is turned, 
‘That art Thou/ This state of ecstatic 
transport, in which we lose ourselves, is, in 
deepest truth, a return to ourselves. Indi- 
vidual finite existence fades away in the light 
of the divine glory. The soul no longer looks 
beyond itself for truth, light, and power. It 
beholds within itself the fulness and totality 
of being, the everlasting, the perfect, the 
self-existent. Subject and object have ceased 
to exist. Contrast, struggle, nature, and limi- 
tation are naught. The soul does not simply 
know, for all knowledge is contradictory and 
delusive. It perceives, it is, it absorbs, it is 
absorbed through immediate, sacred, unword- 
able, and eterxral self- recognition. 

Again, one hesitates to comment on such 
an experience as this, surely sublime and in 
the highest degree spiritual. Yet it is 
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explicitly an experience, and of the well- 
known type which we have defined as 
immediate or primary. Moreover, it is an 
experience of something, and as such needs 
to be reflectively interpreted; for it cannot 
be converted, so that we can say of it, ' This 
is the Perfect Whole.’ Experience as we 
know it would have to be transcended to 
attain this ; and surely no person is, nor ever 
could be, the limitless and eternal Eeality 
which all manifestations alike in the world 
of nature and in the world of mind reveal. 
In fact, the mystical transport of itself gives no 
immediate and unquestionable certainty ; for 
there is no assurance, until one doubts, that 
one is not merely contemplating one’s self, 
or some imagined Absolute, instead of the 
pure being of love and wisdom whom we call 
God. The mystic in accepting his transport 
as genuine, therefore, does so for reasons,— 
because he believes all reasoning to be vain. 
This' in itself is a flat contradiction of his 
whole theory that the intellect is Vthe 
language of contradiction’; for this is an 
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intellectual conclusion arrived at by a long 
process of reasoning. 

Then, too, experience, as we have noted, 
is far more a life of intelligent thought than 
of mere feeling, which, in the last analysis, 
is what the mystical transport claims to be.' 
Only in infancy is our experience simple 
sensation; and as outlines emerge from the 
blurred whole in which we learn to dis- 
tinguish time, space, causation, the relation- 
ship of beings and things, the existence of 
selves, feelings of pain and pleasure, all this 
— together with our conceptions of God, the 
world, of past and present, hope and defeat, 
duty and sin — is a development, a secondary 
experience or interpretation of the presented 
mass of feeling. Tears of thought alone 
suffice to show how largely experience is 
made up of ideal constructions. We do not 
feel the world, the self, God as a whole, in 
one moment of time. The world as under- 
stood by men is presented only in thought. 
How all this might appear if illusion should 
utterly vanish we cannot now say ; for, in 
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order fully to know, we should have to be 
not only all that we feel, but understand all 
that we have thought, since no wisdom would 
satisfy us which failed to tell us what we 
have meant all along. 

In the last analysis we are forced to admit 
our finitude, and to confess that we are still 
considering life from the human point of 
view. The mystical experience does not 
assume its true place in our thinking until 
we carefully discriminate between what we 
actually feel and what we merely think 
about our ecstasy. Tor feeling and thought, 
inseparable at the start, have grown old 
together. Even in the state of illumination, 
reality is not a simple immediate and unin- 
terpreted whole. Into such an experience, 
however sublime, enters unconsciously and 
necessarily all that the mystic has previously 
thought and experienced, all that he tries 
to suppress when he enters the silence, all 
that he is. All so-called revelation is com- 
mensurate with the character of its recipient : 
it is never infallible. It is therefore 'far 
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nobler to comprehend than merely to perceive.’ 
Not he who merely thinks or reasons about 
life, not he who is occasionally illumined, 
but he who both lives and reasons, patiently 
comparing vision with vision and philosophy, 
with philosophy, thereby discovering why 
all systems are inadequate, yet partly true — 
that man only who persistently asks himself 
what and why he believes and what his 
visions mean is in possession of trustworthy 
wisdom or truth. 

Illumination is like the pure white ray of 
light, while reason is the prism which decom- 
poses it into its constituent colours. Mysticism, 
absorbed in contemplation of the pure white 
ray, forgets that these constituents exist, and 
forgets who it is that contemplates. But we 
who are still in the world do not forget. We 
insist that the world shall be explained, not 
denied; for it is not to be dismissed by calling 
it illusion. 

Again, if the immediate experience or 
illuminated Essence of the mystic were 
literally the All, he would have nothing to 
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say. ‘Who knows him is silent/ says the 
ancient sage. ‘ITo man shall look upon the 
face of God and live/ says the prophet. If 
the mystic in his unwordable transport could 
at last really throw aside the veil of sense, of 
finite life and the natural world, and behold 
the eternal oneness, recognising himself so 
that all illusion should vanish, then for him 
all earthly communication would cease, there 
would be no earth and no unregenerate with 
whom to communicate. For the moment he 
/ descends to meet/ and attempts to clothe his 
vision in the homely garb of finite speech, 
he indubitably admits the existence of the 
world which he hopes to convert, and of the 
language whereby he contradicts his own 
doctrine. In fact, it is characteristic of all 
who insist that mind or the immediate is the 
all of being to show by their conduct that 
they believe most heartily in the existence of 
both matter and evil ; while some of the advo- 
cates of irrational idealism are most strenuous 
in their endeavour for this world's goods. 

The true mystic is, however, far above all 
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such, wordly motives as this; and we must 
take him at his word when he afhrms that his 
descent to the lower plane of life is inspired 
by a self-sacrificing purpose. In other words, 
any mystic who can still speak to us is 
necessarily still himself, with purposes or 
desires and the belief that a world exists : his 
conduct is wiser than his doctrine. The 
vision is his esoteric truth his descent is 
exoteric, a concession to finite thought. He 
describes the endless cycles of world-creation 
in the form of myths and numberless other 
parables, with which the Vedas and other 
sacred books abound, in order to symbolise 
the real. If you object that this perpetual 
return of the cosmos unto itself must have a 
permanent basis, since an endless succession 
of emanations, or involution and evolution, 
would be a dreary and monotonous cycle of 
manifestations, the mystic would tell you that 
the life of the Spirit can never be compre- 
hended by the intellect : it is sure to seem 

^ See P. Deussen, EUmenta of Mmphysks^ p. 325 
(Macmillan and Co, ), 
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inconsistent and mysterious. The great world 
of nature, apparently spread vividly real 
around, exists only for the intellect of the 
observer, and the intellect with all its shows 
passes away with the awakening into that 
true consciousness where life ceases to be a 
dream and becomes a living spiritual reality. 
As finite beings, we are therefore illusions 
dwelling in a world of illusions. There is, in 
truth no ‘ you ’ and ‘ me,' no mystic seeking to 
guide the novitiate; but we are really and 
profoundly one in being, one in the world of 
moral conduct, and one in the vision where 
the illusion vanishes. 

Once more taking the mystic at his word, 
let us see what follows. Our fair world of 
nature shall be an illusion, and finite experi- 
ence a dream. But who are we who listen to 
this exposition of our true state in life ? Are 
we precisely identical with the mystic, and is 
his mental world coincident with ours ? Why, 
then, does he vainly try to convince me of his 
truth, and why do I insist that it is but a half- 
truth ? Granting that we are all deceived by 
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finite sense, how came we to be mistaken? 
What is the origin of this wonderfully 
systematic illusion called nature ? Surely, 
the error exists ; for we are just now 
trying to escape from these perplexities into 
truth. We suffer pain and observe the effects 
of evil, we perceive and handle matter; and, 
if it be not as substantial as it seems, it at 
least exists as an appearance for which our 
wills are not responsible. It is surely no 
explanation of error, evil, and matter to say 
that they do not exist. To call these facts 
illusion, and then not to account for them, is 
merely a shifting of terms. The facts are still 
with us, awaiting interpretation. It is the 
discovery of what illusion or error is that we 
desire most deeply to make. We cannot be 
utterly deceived in representing a world ; and, 
if we are simply dreaming, then by all means 
let us have a consistent theory of dreams. 
But a consistent theory of dreams would 
necessarily be one which should satisfy the 
intellect. It would abound in keen dis- 
criminations, in catalogues of laws and their 
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included phenomena. It would distinguish 
between our permanent dreams, our dreams at 
night, and our fancies during the day. In a 
word, it would result in our nineteenth-century 
science and philosophy ; for, if we are dream- 
ing, then something causes us to dream, gives 
us a nature capable of dreaming, and is there- 
fore just such a fundamental mind, or Being, 
as the Reality for which Western philosophy 
at its best contends. There would then be 
rational truth, reality would be knowable, and 
reason would have the place we have assigned 
it in this book. But this would no longer be 
mysticism, although the spiritual experiences 
of the mystic would have their proper place 
in our doctrine. 

It is clear, then, that mysticism has not yet 
reached the stage of consistent or definite 
philosophy. It contemplates pure spirit, and 
ignores facts. It is governed by a foregone 
conclusion that intellect is the ' language of 
contradiction ’ ; and it does not, therefore, try 
to be consistent or rational. The Hindu, who 
thus judges nature in advance, may very easily 
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proceed to the conclusion that mere caprice 
reigns there. Again, since nature is one vast 
dream or illusion, it is quite easy to look upon 
midya (ignorance), as its basis. The Hindu 
thus reasons consistently from his premises, 
but the one test in every case is this ; namely, 
Is the entire universe in our premises ? If 
so, all that is needed is a complete state- 
ment of the content of the first premise ; for 
it should be the Perfect Whole. 

At the opposite pole of human inquiry 
stands the intellectual observer, patiently 
examining with microscope and delicately 
adjusted apparatus the minute as well as the 
massive constitution of nature. Por him facts 
are everything. He knows nothing about 
'pure consciousness' and a simple 'distinc- 
tionless' spirit. He is not even engaged in 
rationalising his vast collections of data; for 
the specialist has no time for this, just as the 
mystic has no time for scientific observation. 
He has no deep sense of the harmony or unity 
of things; for, in order to complete his task, 
he must spend all his life in the study of 
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variety, the parts or elements which, in discord 
and struggle here, in nicely balanced opposition 
there, constitute the vast organism of nature. 

Here are the two extremes ; and, according 
to the theory of this book, they are both 
essential. In the middle ground stands the 
philosopher, he who believes that everything 
has a meaning, and that where we really 
comprehend we can rationalise. On the one 
hand, the spirit reveals unity: on the other, 
the intellect discriminates, studies variety, 
and discovers paradoxes. The mystic declares 
that unity js simple : the scientific man finds 
that the universe is infinitely varied and com- 
plex. Accordingly, the philosopher is driven 
to the conclusion that reality is not simple, 
it is the sufficient ground or foundation of 
variety, the basis of all that is complex in 
nature,— since there is no other origin of our 
world, — ^in a word, that God, or the ultimate 
reality, possesses a character. He thus admits 
and rationalises all facts, both the complexity 
of nature and the simplicity of Spirit,— simple, 
not because it is bare monotony, but because 
I 
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it is a single Whole. Indeed, for him who has 
learned to understand the wonderful com- 
plexity amidst unity, the reign of law and 
order, and the beauty of the whole as the 
complement of our own inner life, only a 
thoroughgoing rational doctrine of this sort 
will suffice. It is Western philosophy that 
will assimilate to itself all that is good in 
Oriental wisdom, not Western thinkers who 
will be converted to mysticism. 

This conclusion that Spirit is not character- 
less has been forced upon us by a considera- 
tion of the mystical experience itself. For 
it is clear that only God himself, the Great 
All-perfect, could really know himself im- 
mediately. The mystic, still finite, claims all 
this as an organ of the divine nature for 
himself, as though one soul could be the 
measure of the universe. His conclusion is, 
therefore, that 'the highest moral end is self- 
realisation'; for he recognises only himself, 
all else is illusion. He thus revolves around 
the centre of his own consciousness, and leads 
the egoistic life of asceticism. 
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That the mystic consciousness is not the 
totality of being becomes clear, let me repeat, 
when we reflect that truth, consciousness, is of 
something. It is not the thing or essence 
itself: it is that through which the essence 
may be known. Consciousness, discrimination, 
variety, detail, is that which brings out the 
nature of unity ; and, if we deny it to God, do 
we not really deny that God may know him- 
self ? And if the Divine Being himself is 
both Self and self-cognition, if object is the 
description of subject, variety of unity, and the 
universe a revelation of God, can we discover 
the truth in any way except through imitation 
of the divine process ? 

We assume that since the varied universe 
exists, it is the nature of spirit or love to put 
itself forth. Thus considered, the laws and 
forces of nature become transfigured with the 
divinity of the One, objectified or differentiated 
on all planes of being. Every fact is essential ; 
every manifestation, every formative force, is 
instinct with Life; and in observing the 
minutest microscopic detail we are discovering 
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the wonderful discrimination, the unwordably 
beautiful diversification of the divine mind 
thus systematically revealed. To spurn one 
fact is to despise its divine origin. To con- 
fuse the two sides of being is to surrender 
all intelligibility. To mistake the two for a 
duality, in any sense separable, is to be 
ignorant of the sublimest truth of life ; 
namely, that the one is the description 
or consciousness of the other, viewed now 
as whole, now as constituent parts, now as 
living essence, and now as awareness that it 
lives. 

That which is a revelation of the God of 
pure wisdom and perfect love is not, then, 
essentially an illusion. It may be an illusion 
so far as we see it only in part ; but so far as 
it is God himself who spreads before us a 
beautiful landscape, a vast cycle of natural 
evolution, or the progressive development of 
aspiring humanity, we can only speak of it 
consistently as real. It is not real in the 
material sense, nor a subjective picture accord- 
ing to Berkeley’s idealism. It is real so far 
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as it is law-governed and the same for all. It 
is real, organised, and intelligible 'for man/ 
To men, then, the best trained intellectual 
observers, we must look for a consistent 
account of it. My understanding of nature, 
art, history, philosophy, and life, is not, then, 
my personal interpretation alone. It is just 
as truly the result of co-operative human 
thought as my perception of a landscape is the 
co-operation of an external object and of my 
own perceptive organism. In the same way 
the higher consciousness is co-operative and 
relational. It is the finite self contemplating 
so much only of life on the highest plane — so 
far as we now know — as one’s past experiences 
have made possible. Insight is, therefore, 
commensurate with receptivity; and, evidently, 
there is no infallible criterion by which we 
are able to determine just how much we are 
indebted to society, how much to the higher, 
and how much to the personal self. Probably 
the most accurate statement of the case 
would be this: we perceive reality through 
the eyes of our social consciousness, and in 
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tie light of our present personal state of 
development. 

So far, then, as our doctrine accepts the 
idealistic interpretation of life, it denies to 
matter only its alleged independent reality. 
It ^sees the world in God,' in the mind of 
God, as a part of the divine life and of the 
divine self-knowledge. The world is thus 
the thought of God partly perceived by ns, 
therefore existing independent of us and of 
our ignorance. And we who perceive it, as well 
as the world which we perceive, are dependent 
upon the supreme Mind for existence. 

. The world may be perfectly beautiful in the 
absolute sense, as beautiful in detail as it is 
complete as a whole j but only an absolute 
Self could see it thus. Emerson's saying, that 
'the world is not painted or adorned, but is 
from the beginning beautiful,' is thus eternally 
true — from a point of view. ‘ The universe,' 
he continues, ‘ is the externisation of the soul. 
1 . . Since everything in nature answers to a 
moral power, if any ^ phenomenon remains 
brute and dark, it is because the corresponding 
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faculty in the observer is not active/ ^ ‘ What 
can we see or acquire but what we are ? . , . 
As much virtue as there is, so much appears. 

. . . Not in nature, but in man is all the 
beauty and worth he sees/^ The conclusion is: 

* Build, therefore, your own world. As fast as 
you conform your life to the pure idea in your 
mind, that will unfold its great proportions/® 

In other words. Understand and develop 
yourself, that you may be able to appreciate 
the wonderfully discriminative beauty of the 
world. The finite self, broadly cultivated, is the 
clue to the secret of the universe. The mystic 
misses its beauty on the one side through lack 
of discrimination, the scientific specialist on 
the other because the spiritual sense has not 
been quickened. 

The great seers, Swedenborg and Emerson, 
the one with his discriminative doctrine of 
correspondences, of the need of both the 
divine love and the divine wisdom, and the 
other with his sublime doctrine of self-reliance, 
—the truth that each man stands for a parti- 

^ SssaySf vol. ii. p. 19. ® Spiritual Laws, ® Naturs^ 
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cular fact, which no one else can represent 
as well, — thus include all that is best in 
mysticism without sacrificing the truth of 
personal relationship, of moral responsibility 
and growth. Both seers recognise the two 
sides, yet see their unity. And both have 
poetically suggested the divine and relatively 
unwordable communion of the lesser with 
the greater Self, or Over-soul, — a description in 
which mysticism is seen at its best, fulfilling 
the ofi6.ce which only seership can perform-. 

We may, then, call the world by any term 
we choose, so long as we really understand 
what we mean, so long as we make two im- 
portant discriminations between (1) the world 
as it exists for the infinite Self, its sufficient 
ground or reality, who knows it absolutely as 
it is, (3) and the world as it exists for finite 
beings in general, the realm of uniformity and 
order, of scientific observation, — the world as 
any particular finite being may perceive it, 
coloured by the kind or grade of intelligence. 
That the world as God may wish me some 
time to see it, or as I would myself prefer 
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to see it, is not this present world of incom- 
pleted human society, I am therefore forced 
to admit. I cannot then say, 'I am per- 
fect now’; for I am in possession of many 
ideals. That my ideal, and the actual state of 
my body or of my social conduct, are not the 
same, I am sure, since it is because I am 
painfully aware of imperfection that I wish 
to be better. I am forced to believe that 
external objects possess certain qualities which, 
although I may know them only in relation 
to my organism, are nevertheless there. I 
can realise my ideal only by steadily keeping 
it in view for months, perhaps for years. If 
I desire to learn a language, I must proceed 
patiently, step by step, until the page of Greek 
or Latin, which once meant nothing to me, 
becomes increasingly intelligible. 

Although that which is for me ^ gravitates 
to me,’ I have to become ready for it. I must 
do my part. In a word, my. efforts are suc- 
cessful in proportion as I imitate nature, and 
work both objectively and subjectively. I 
thus avoid the extremes of materialism, on the 
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one hand, and of self-centred subjectivism, on 
the other. To a certain degree I must change 
both myself and the world, as far as bodily 
and social imperfections are concerned. I 
may then see the world beautiful ; that is, so 
far as I am a living embodiment of the abso- 
lute and eternal Beauty of the universe, in so 
far as I stand for a beautiful fact. Whether 
my world of beauty is the same as yours, I 
could never definitely know unless I could 
view both my life and yours from the stand* 
point of God. Thus far I am explicitly finite. 
It would be a serious mistake for me to say 
that I, as a finite being, can behold the world 
from the absolute point of view. It would be 
equally erroneous to say that my own ignor- 
ance is the basis of this wonderfully beautiful 
arrangement. 

We must conclude, then, that, although the 
mystic really means this larger truth, and 
although no mystic would accept as his final 
view the absurdities which his statements 
imply, mysticism, as commonly understood, is 
only a partial view of life. In the form in 
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which it has recently appeared in modern 
thought it abounds in arrogant claims and 
dogmatic assertions. At its best, it stands 
for the spiritual unity of things. For the 
personal relationship with God, attained in 
the highest degree by him who called God the 
Father, for an explanation of the world where 
existence may not be called evil without doing 
violent injustice to its high origin, we must 
turn elsewhere. The mystic is not a worker 
or thinker. He is essentially the recluse, to 
be consulted, as one would seek out any 
master or specialist, for that which his tem- 
perament and training fit him to give. 
Kational philosophy at its best is mysticism 
arrived at the stage of self-consciousness, and 
(qualified by a consistent account of the world. 
For the rational consciousness already is the 
spiritual, in part, else it could not exist ; the 
spiritual is already in possession of reasons, 
else it could not perceive life's wholeness and 
unity. That philosophy is alone adequate 
which gives full recognition to both, and 
finds their common ground in the higher 
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Self whicli already possesses the living 
reality, which knows ns and would com- 
plete us. As finite beings, we are not all of 
God, we are organs of the divine nature 
— many believe that we shall never be ab«’ 
sorbed, — and to efface all distinctions is to 
surrender the very consciousness or character 
whereby we are made to stand for some fact 
in the great self-manifestation of the perfect 
Ail. The finite, since it exists, is essential to 
the perfection of the infinite. A whole with- 
out parts is a massively exclusive monotony, 
an utter nonentity. A God without conscious- 
ness, manifestation, and an experience full of 
contrasts and distinctions, is a bare nothing; 
but a whole with parts, a God with self- 
cognition, and beings whom he can love and 
through whom he can reveal himself, is just 
such a reality made known through the beauti- 
ful world of finite selves, of law and order, 
qualities and relations, as we now happily 
possess. 

The truth is, as we have seen throughout our 
discussion, that there are two points of view; 
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it is as absurd to deny the one as to deny 
the other. The infinite and the finite, the 
absolute and the relative, the abstract and the 
concrete, God and his inseparable universe, 
both exist, the one being the revelation of the 
other. We should explicitly state which point 
of view we mean in a given case. The whole 
difficulty consists in passing indiscriminately 
from the one to the other without discovering 
the utter inconsistency of the transition. 

So far as tins chapter is polemical, its one 
object is to point out this inconsistency, and 
not in any sense to antagonise. The present 
doctrine displaces nothing. It endeavours to 
be the fulfilment and interpretation of previous 
views. Sympathetic discrimination is the 
guide to truth, and there is no surer way 
to avoid inconsistency than fearlessly and 
patiently to reduce all our beliefs to their 
logical simplicity. If our statements imply, 
as in the case of mysticism, that reality is 
rationally unknowable, we may know that we 
have somewhere gone astray. And not until 
we are ready to lay aside every theory we may 
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have held in the past, whenever a better 
doctrine is presented, do we really care more 
for truth than for the forms and personalities 
in which it is clothed. 

Higher than all speculations about the 
universe at large, we must place that personal 
revelation which draws the soul near to God 
as the ever-present Friend, the divine Father. 
This alone makes our conception of God a 
living factor in daily consciousness. This 
alone, if we give it its due place, shows that 
we have really made progress in comprehen- 
sion of life’s true meaning, since no doctrine 
is sound which even theoretically deprives us 
of the sublimes t experience of human life; 
namely, the upward look of love and worship 
for that which is higher than ourselves. 

Avoidance of all confusion between the 
personal revelation, the revelation of natural 
phenomena, and the living Essence in its 
entirety, therefore, indicates the escape from 
pantheism into a just apprehension of God. 
Hot all of God speaks to the soul within, nor 
in the world of nature without. Yet all that 
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we have held sacred remains — in its place — 
not as a complete, but as a partial revelation; 
that which is of '' or from” God, as Sweden- 
borg would put it, — that which is not God 
himself, yet is not independent of him. We 
have emphasised the limitations of finite life, 
its narrowness and one-sidedness, in order 
that there shall be no misapprehension on this 
point. Man is finite, imperfect, progressive, 
included in a life larger than his own; a 
learner amidst a wealth of facts that will in 
due time teach him their meaning. God is 
infinite, perfect, eternal, including, the prime 
mover, observer, and source of the experience 
whereby man and the universe are perfected. 
As a thought dwells in the mind of the 
thinker, inseparable from it, yet a distinct 
object of perception, just because of its pre- 
cision and contrast, so the soul of man dwells 
in the life and love, the beauty and wisdom of 
God, persistently itself, yet never alone. 

Such relationship as this is not mystical, 
but personal, intelligible. It is based upon a 
fact which takes its place beside all other 
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facts; namely, the existence of the higher 
self. As mere fact, then, which all may 
interpret as they will, the truth cannot be 
overlooked that the mind sees manifestations 
of God within as surely as the eye gathers 
revelations of him from without. 

All the mysteries of illumination we cannot 
fully explain. Yet, where our knowledge fails, 
we know definitely why. How it happens 
that we start to develop and adopt the philo- 
sophical conception of God we do not fully 
know. We simply began by noting that we 
awoke one morning to find ourselves drifting 
into certain convictions which will not now 
be shaken off. The opening pages of the Book 
of Life have been lost, owing to the book's 
antiq[uity. But fragmentary as the world- 
picture is, when we have drawn it as best we 
may, it will never satisfy us while one aspect 
of life’s totality remains neglected. Not with- 
out purpose in the divine economy has the 
great intellectual movement of the West 
spread abroad among the later nations of the 
world. A sublime phase of the infinite self- 
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manifestation is typified by the mysticism of 
India and of all ages. But Egypt, Palestine, 
Greece, Eome, Scandinavia, China, Japan, and 
the rest, have also played their part in the 
progressive revelation of infinite intelligence. 
The long ages of which geology treats, the 
contests of evolution, the beauty and the 
gloom alike in the world of nature and the 
world of the inner life,— all this tells us what 
the universe means, all this assumes its place 
in the great world-system, which reveals the 
life and wisdom, the glory and love of God, 
and without which the divine life would not 
he the Perfect Whole. ITever, until we under- 
stand all this — the complete manifestation of 
life upon our earth and its history in the light 
of the divine ideal, and the unknown revela- 
tions of the heavens — shall we really grasp 
the objective life of God. And above, beyond, 
beneath, encompassing all, will still exist the 
Mind, the supreme Intelligence whose spirit 
imbues all being, therefore knowing himself, 
not in a mystery, but in the clear light of 
completed truth. 
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INTUITION 

* There is guidance for each one of us, and by lowly 
listening we shall hear the right word. —E merson. 

We must now descend for a time from the 
sublime heights whither mysticism has carried 
us, as if in a vision of unutterable glory, and 
apply the same discriminative test which has 
thus far guided us in our discussion of life as 
a whole to the nature and development of the 
perceptive organism itself. This detailed 
analysis is absolutely essential to a practical 
application of our doctrine, and the doctrine 
itself will receive further confirmation if 
we arrive at the same conclusion along in- 
dependent lines. What, then, is intuition, 
and what are its limitations ? 

It has long been customary among students 

HQ 
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of psychology to attribute to the human mind 
a series of separate powers or faculties, as 
though the mind were divided into so many 
distinct planes of consciousness or depart- 
ments of mental action. Sensation, memory, 
emotion, will, and thought have thus been 
described as different forces ; and the attempt 
has frequently been made to prove that the 
mind is dual, one self being sharply contrasted 
with the other, while all these faculties were 
somehow deemed the instruments of a unitary 
soul. Then, too, it has been customary to 
compare people most unfavourably with one 
another, because some minds display unusual 
insight and spiritual perception, while in 
others the sense of the spiritual seems to be 
wholly lacking. 

It becomes clear on careful analysis, how- 
ever, that there are no independently active 
faculties and forces, but only differing phases 
of mental action, in all of which perception, 
memory, emotion, attention, will, and thought, 
in its general sense, are more or less involved. 
Perception is thus ‘the whole mind in the act 
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of acquiring knowledge.’ N'or is there, strictly 
speaking, a faculty of intuition or spiritual 
perception, which a few possess to the ex- 
clusion of the less favoured many, since it is 
rather to the predominance of certain phases 
of psychic or mental action that a marked 
degree of such insight is due ; while every one 
probably possesses faint traces of it, although 
obscured by other and more characteristic 
mental phenomena. I shall not, therefore, 
confine this discussion to any particular aspect 
of the higher perception in man, but consider 
the various allied phenomena, and the general 
manifestations of psychic power, known inter- 
changeably as intuition, insight, the higher 
light, and the spiritual sense, all of which 
may be defined as first or immediate inlets of 
knowledge. 

It is futile for those who lack intuition in 
its higher sense to affirm that there is no such 
thing as direct insight or guidance. To many 
minds the presence of this higher light is as 
certain as the existence of physical force to 
the materialist, its dictates as clear as the 
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most lucid reasoning, its hope, its inspiration, 
and its guidance the sure basis of faith in the 
universe. They rely upon it, consult it, en- 
deavour to preserve it in its purity, and make 
it their guide in all moral and spiritual con- 
duct. The proof of its existence, like that of 
the mystical transport, is therefore an account 
of the experiences peculiar to it ; and it is far 
better, on the whole, to describe it, and show 
how it may be cultivated, than to attempt an 
adequate explanation of it. As we have seen 
in the foregoing chapters, the great facts of 
life are made known immediately, and are 
therefore their own evidence. We know the 
mind objectively, through its manifestations ; 
and, if we are not able fully to explain the 
existence of the higher subject or self in man, 
we are at least made aware through the in- 
dubitable phenomena of intuition that the 
existence of such a self is a positive fact. 
And intuition is found to have a scientific 
basis in the fact that direct or immediate 
experience in some form is essential to all 
experience whatsoever. 
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1. Perhaps the most common form in which 
immediate knowledge comes to us, aside from 
the presentations of physical sense, through 
which we know the outer world, is that of an 
impression or guidance in reference to our 
personal welfare. Premonitions, warnings, 
the foreshadowings of success in some im- 
portant undertaking, and impressions that one 
is to meet or to receive a call from a friend, 
may he classed under this head. Such 
thoughts sometimes flash into the mind when 
one is absorbed in an entirely different direc- 
tion, and with such emphasis and conviction 
that one is forced to obey them. Accidents 
and serious mistakes are frequently avoided 
in this way; and it is highly probable that, 
if we would always obey it, some note of 
warning would always be sounded to the 
inmost ear. The ability to perceive the 
thoughts and feelings of people at a distance, 
to read letters before they are opened, and to 
discern character through the first meeting 
with a stranger, and many of the curious 
phenomena known as second sight or lucidity. 
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properly belong here ; for in all these ex- 
periences an innate capacity or tendency to 
observe such phenomena is implied in the 
fact that they occur. In some people the 
sense of locality is so strongly developed that 
it amounts to direct sight, much as if the 
mind could actually travel or extend itself to 
a distant town; and some are able to find 
their way about in strange surroundings with 
an instinct almost as sure as that of the 
American Indian. 

The usual method in such cases is either to 
wait in expectant silence for a moment or two 
until the heading* comes, or to send the 
thought out in various directions until one 
has an impression regarding the right road to 
take or the proper line of conduct to pursue. 
Oftentimes, when one is contemplating a 
journey, it is well to travel in thought to the 
various towns or countries one intends to 
visit, endeavouring to get a general forecast of 
the proposed journey, and thereupon deciding 
whether or not it is wise to go. If one 
encounters no obstacle in this rapid glance 
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over the proposed field, one may he confident 
that all will he well. Personally, I should 
never take a journey without this preparatory 
experience; and I have so many times verified 
such impressions that I see no reason to doiiht 
them. In fact, one may learn to get them in 
regard to the most common details of life. 
One may ask whether it is advisable to read a 
certain book, whether or no a friend will he 
at home on whom one proposes to call ; and 
if, in general, one has certain projects in mind 
which one hopes to realise at some future day, 
the impression will usually come, and the way 
open at the proper time. Again, in matters 
requiring careful exercise of judgment, and in 
all decisive steps in life, it is well to make the 
start or attempt, or make a tentative move 
in accordance with some plan not yet fully 
adopted. If one blunders at once, as, for 
example, in writing an important letter, or 
meets with hindrances on every hand, it is 
usually inadvisable to persist, whereas the 
absence of obstructions and of deterring 
impressions may be taken as good evidence 
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of a clear pathway. The guidance is not 
invariably positive, nor does it always persist 
if one is wilfully determined to ignore it. 
But in some unmistakable way it reveals 
itself to the one who gives it the confidence 
and attention which it justly deserves. 

In all questions of a personal nature it is 
extremely difficult to avoid the interference 
of individual desires and selfish motives, 
which may often be erroneously taken for 
genuine guidance. One longs for a certain 
object, and feels that it must and will be 
attained. Personal wishes, all sorts of 
temptations and inclinations, are sure to 
intrude for a time, — for all these are known 
intuitively, — until one learns the distinguish- 
ing feature of true guidance, particularly of 
the higher insight known as spiritual percep- 
tion ; namely, its disinterestedness. The 
purer the insight, so much the less of personal 
desire and preconception does it contain. 
Intellectual perception and prejudice relate to 
the individual, and depend on the knowledge 
gained through past experience. But true 
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insight is of the universal, relates to the 
general good, and is most likely to come to 
those whose motives are purest, who possess 
due receptivity, humility, and willingness to 
recognise a higher self, and to those who 
make that fine discrimination which separates 
personal inclination from duty. 

Experience is the only safe test of such 
guidance, and the surest way to learn the 
above discrimination is through varied mis- 
takes. After years of faith in intuition one is 
likely to be deceived occasionally through the 
intrusion of personal desire. It is difficult to 
pursue the narrow pathway of the ethical life, 
and careful watchfulness is the only safeguard. 

One sometimes wonders why man is left so 
much in the dark, why one cannot have more 
guidance. Yet the purpose of experience 
would obviously be defeated, were all 
questions to be answered. We apparently 
have as much guidance as is consistent with 
our state of development. When repeated 
failures have taught us how to obey the 
higher law, we shall need less experience and 
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enjoyed infallible guidance from tile start, and 
had always known the nature of events before 
they happened, where should we be to-day, 
how could we have learned our lesson ? 

It is also necessary to distinguish between 
intuition as a new and immediate product of 
the mind, or the gift of a higher intelligence, 
and those ideas, opinions, beliefs, and precon- 
ceptions which, borrowed from other people, 
from books, and gleaned through our own 
conscious investigations, are turned over in 
the subconscious mind, some time to flash 
into the thought as if coming directly to us 
by inspiration. Intuition in this sense may 
be mere remembered wisdom, and the insight 
consists in that sudden grasp of our own 
meaning which reveals an unsuspected wealth 
of truth in long-charished ideas. Many 
people possess insight of this sort who do 
not rise to the plane of spiritual illumination. 

2. Akin to this more general insight, which 
all people possess to a degree, is the sense or 
instinct which guides a man unerringly to his 
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special task or vocation. Many occupations 
and trades may be learned by dint of sheer 
labour and perseverance; yet it is generally 
acknowledged that the poet, the artist, the 
musician, the writer, and the thinker are born 
with that aesthetic intuition, that feeling for 
the beautiful, the harmonious, and essential, 
which distinguishes them from people in 
whom this sense is developed to the point of 
appreciation, but not of production. The 
sense of the meaning and reason of things 
leads the philosopher beneath the surface to 
that which is fundamental in a just inter- 
pretation of life. Moral and religious leaders 
move forward as steadily toward their goal, 
inspired by an unquenchable love for the 
spiritually true and good,— an instinct which 
they would no more gainsay than they would 
doubt the e.xistence of the unregenerate world 
which they labour to reform. The scientific 
man in his search into the laws and forces of 
nature, now employing his creative imagina- 
tion, now adopting an hypothesis which 
suddenly occurred to him, and now exercising 
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the utmost caution that his insight may not 
lead him to read too much in the phenomena 
of nature, is probably guided far more by a 
well-developed instinct for truth than by a 
consciously applied intellectual method. ‘ The 
light by which we see in this world comes out 
from the soul of the observer,’ says Emerson. 
The chief task in early life is to discover one’s 
leading talent, to rely upon it, cultivate it, 
and learn how to follow its intuitive guidance. 
There is no surer pathway to true success, 
true originality and freedom, than to follow 
this native leading along the lines and under 
the conditions in which it most readily sheds 
its light. 

Intuition in this sense is emphatically 
personal or individual. It is the instinct of 
character, of talent and genius, and naturally 
differs in each individual. In the last 
analysis, what one frequently means by faith 
or intuition is one’s own soul ; and one could 
no more convey it to another than one could 
communicate one’s soul. 

It is well, then, to distinguish between 
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intuition as it exists for and may, within 
certain limits, he cultivated by all, and its 
unique form in the individual soul; for it 
would be irrational to maintain that every 
one can have the wonderful insight of genius. 
This distinction also settles the question as to 
the possibility of special guidance. Such 
guidance would obviously be partial, and 
therefore unjust. Yet the quality or degree 
of guidance or insight naturally varies with 
the kind of soul and the degree of its spiritual 
consciousness. Intellectual matters require 
intellectual discernment. He who devotes 
himself to the higher life therewith receives 
help in proportion to his receptivity. One 
might then seem to have special guidance, 
when, as a matter of fact, one’s life is simply 
in closer sympathy with the higher law, and 
is therefore guided according to the needs of 
the life of self-sacrifice. The light, the 
guidance, the power, exist for all who are 
willing to make the sacrifice. 

3. Another form of immediate help is faith, 
not of the credulous sort, but true wisdom 
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based on accurate knowledge of life. Ex- 
perience may at any time reveal facts which 
will throw doubt on our boasted science. It 
is the prerogative of faith to fill the gap where 
intellect cannot reach. Sometimes one main- 
tains courage and self-possession for months 
at a time when the present offers no comfort- 
ing prospect. Again and again one becomes 
involved in difficulties and diseases which one 
is intellectually sure will prove too great a 
burden for the human organism to bear. One 
loses hope, and becomes utterly discouraged. 
Yet there is ever an undoubting conviction in 
the inmost depths of the soul, a something 
that will not permit one to doubt, but which 
in some way knows from the beginning that 
all will be well. Eor such fortunate mortals 
there is no safer advice than to trust this 
sublime faith, * though all the way be dark.’ 
‘ We are to know that we are never without 
a pilot,’ again says Emerson. ‘ When we do 
not know how to steer, and dare not hoist a 
sail, we can drift. The current knows the 
way, though we do not,’ 
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The presence of this guiding, sustaining 
faith is evidence that love dwells at the heart 
of the universe. To be conscious of it even in 
a slight degree is to know the true economy 
of life, and to be spared that endless and often 
morbid scrutiny of one’s motives which is the 
fate of the keenly conscientious. It is diffi- 
cult to distinguish the conscience from this 
sublimer insight, and intuition at its best 
seems rather to absorb and transcend it than 
to be separated from it. But the conscience 
alone is often negative, and apt to lead one 
too far into the realm of the scrupulously 
self-conscious. He who awaits the guidance 
of the higher self breathes a purer and 
healthier atmosphere, where self-examination 
is seldom required. The distinction is a fine 
one, and to some it may seem a trifle over- 
wrought. That there is a sounder and surer 
method of moral conduct than that which 
depends on the analysis of one’s motives is, 
however, a fact to all who possess the higher 
light. 

The contrast will be clear to those who 
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have tested their intuitions through years of 
varied experience and search for truth. It 
is a characteristic of human nature to plan, 
to question and doubt Troublesome pro- 
blems press upon us for solution. In one 
way or another the questions of duty, of 
vocation, of financial support, and the home,, 
must be settled. Oftentimes these problems 
must receive a personal solution, and nothing 
can wholly displace the clear-cut and self- 
reliant decision which indicates individual 
strength and character. But a time comes 
when purely personal plans, desires, and ambi- 
tions seem like mere by-play as compared 
with this direct leading from within. One 
may still devise, plot, and build air-castles^ 
if one will ; one may examine a proposed line 
of conduct in the light of prudential and 
financial reasons. Yet one cannot escape the 
conviction that all this is superficial amuse- 
ment, and is only needed when one is not 
yet sure of the higher guidance. For all 
who can detect the higher moving there is> 
in fact, jmt one way to the solution of aU 
L 
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difficulties: put yourself in quiet, expectant, 
trustful harmony with the inner tendency, 
and await its guidance. 

The higher self comprehends a vast range 
of experience and truth, unknown and un- 
perceived by the lower self, which it under- 
'Stands and uses. It is impersonal, beneficent, 
direct; not to be disturbed in its assurance, 
though it give no reasons ; a superior, eflBicient, 
unitary power, in striking contrast to the 
•egoistic, short-sighted self, where pride and 
■selfish motives vie with each other for mastery. 
It will not reveal its full self, even to the 
keenest observer ; its methods are particularly 
its own, and it absolutely refuses to become 
in any sense the instrument of finite and 
aelfish ends. It is an end in itself, and a 
master of spiritual strategy. Compared with 
its firm emphasis of the right and the true, 
made known at the proper moment, all purely 
human endeavours seem vain and weak. It 
will not speak until the proper time. It does 
not adjust itself to the standards of human 
impatience. It wastes no energy in pre- 
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meditation. Nor does it call out in a loud 
voice, ' This is the way. But, as silently as 
the sky lights up with the glories of morning, 
when the hour has come for the sun once 
more to shine abroad upon the earth, the way 
opens. Help, friends, and opportunities come 
unexpectedly; and events harmonise with a 
depth of meaning and beauty even more pro- 
vocative of awe than the unutterable grandeurs 
of nature. 

4. It is not, then, these occasional impres- 
sions and guidances which make intuition 
very nearly the most real of all life’s gifts, 
but the continuity, the harmony, and equani- 
mity of this ever-present and all-knowing 
self, before which all other selves pale into 
their true significance. One is sure that life 
is made of one hidden piece, that a somewhat 
presides over its events, in whose wisdom 
one may trust, and that life as a whole has 
a meaning, a purpose, wherein all things, all 
so-called happenings, all aspirations, belong 
together, and where there is a steady march 
of events toward the great goal of the universe. 
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This guidance enters into the minutest details. 
Circumstances are adjusted, people come for- 
ward to play their part, one is made ready 
intellectually and spiritually, and nothing at 
times seems more certain than the prearrange- 
ment by a higher power of every moment 
of experience. And when one looks back 
over ten, fifteen, twenty years, wherein eventa 
have thus fitted marvellously together, what 
else can one do but believe, worship, and 
take courage, admitting in all humility that 
a divine tendency has shaped life toward > 
ends of its own, using us as its willing instru- | 
ments ? j 

5. It is obvious that intuition is a word of i. 
degrees. In the largest sense, all that we feel j 

is an intuition. The world at large is made i 

known through intuition, and the thinking | 

process itself is often apparently a feeling i 

or immediate sense of the truth rather than ? 

a conviction forced upon us by reason. This I 

statement at first sight seems inconsistent 
with the conclusions of the foregoing chapter^ 
namely, that the so-called immediate experi- 
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mce is in part an interpretation of feeling by 
means of ideas. Yet it is, after all, because 
intuition has proved true in the past, and has 
persisted through all our experience, that we 
are so willing to trust it. Those who follow 
intuition intelligently, then, as we shall ' see, 
obey it from reason, from a rational process so 
rapid that we know not that it is reason. 
But thoughtful analysis brings out this un- 
suspected reason; and, the more one thinks, 
the more reason one discovers why intuition 
is thus incontestably superior. 

If in my doubt I ask whether I do not 
subconsciously devise the plans which have 
been attributed to intuition; if, in a word, 
I doubt whether anything but myself exists, 
— ^then, as we have already seen, I have the 
great living intuition of the universe on my 
hands to explain, then I am infinitely grander 
and greater than I suspected, I am as large 
as the universe, and possess unawares an in- 
calculably higher process of reasoning than 
my conscious thought. This real, completed 
Self is the living Absolute. In short, from 
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the point of view of intuition, I pass imper- 
ceptibly from the perception of an outer 
world, my own thoughts and feelings, my 
impressions, guidances, and illuminations, to 
the higher Self of pure wisdom and love, 
whose source is the very heart and substance, 
the ground and life, of the total universe. 
Somewhere in the series I, the finite self, 
exist. Above and below extends the infinity 
of being, whose presence I know immediately, 
and which I understand so far as I have 
thought. My perception of the world is 
partly myself. My most secret and personal 
thought is partly a superior intuition. Guid- 
ance, desire, will, faith, illumination, — all this 
is in turn partly myself, my temperament, 
character, experience, and personality, and 
partly the purpose, the will and wisdom, of 
God, 

Not until I compare the lowest with the 
highest self do I perceive the difference 
between the divine and human intuitions. 
Then I discover that the impersonal or higher 
intuition is the blending point of two worlds, 
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or aspects of the divine self-manifestation. 
Above and beyond, extends the living Eeality 
itself. Beneath, is the world of by-play, of 
finite amusement and speculation, pleased with, 
itself, fond of its own paradoxes and its lengthy 
disquisitions wherein the reality is simply 
talked about. Above, exists the great unit, a 
single voice, a single guidance, unmistak- 
able, unwavering, persistent, teleological, and 
systematic. 

Below, the finite self listens in humility, 
trying to catch the faintest whisper of that 
transcendent voice, to absorb new life, new 
ideas, and new ideals into itself, in order to 
reproduce them in the varied world of human 
doubt and striving. Impartially and freely 
the superior Self bestows its bounties upon 
the listener in proportion to his worth, his 
ability to absorb and give forth, and his recep- 
tivity, or willingness to withdraw his own 
opinion. On the one hand, the inshining is 
divine and infallible : on the other, by becom- 
ing human, it partakes of the limitations of 
the recipient. 
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It would tell US all truth if we could com* 
preliend it. It would give us all power if we 
could use it. Such wisdom as we bear away 
to another is confessedly a poor report of the 
sublime vision which we seek to describe. To 
behold the vision, to become vividly conscious 
of the deep spiritual unity of things, is to 
know the greatest joy in life, while the descent 
to the realm of the finite is once more to 
recognise the two points of view, and to be 
conscious that reality is not an isolated and 
selfish being, but holds within its boundless 
love all the complexities of a struggling and 
aspiring world. 

Intuition may, in fact, be compared to the 
pure ideal of God, the completed whole, the 
eternal now, while reason is its systematic and 
detailed development in the realm of space 
and time. Again one discovers the great two- 
fold experience, — involution and evolution, 
substance and form, subject and object, ideal 
and realisation, vision and interpretation, feel- 
ing and thought, abstract and concrete, desire 
and fulfilment, theory and practice, self- 
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development and self-denial, mind and matter, 
and so many members of one whole. He is 
well balanced who sees that the two are 
bound each to each by ties of eternal necessity, 
and that one may not safely develop in the 
one direction without a corresponding develop- 
ment in the other. 

It is true that in matters of conduct, and 
whenever the mind is spiritually illumined 
from within, intuition must not be tampered 
with as it comes, but followed like a light in 
a forest where one does not even pretend to 
know the way. It is the , guiding star of the 
soul, and demands implicit trust and readi- 
ness. It becomes clearer, more confiding and 
helpful, in proportion as it is obeyed ; and he 
who presumes to dictate its methods will 
surely cut himself off from its inspiration. 
Yet it is characteristic of the higher light to 
take up into itself the lesser lights of instinct 
and intellect. Eeason is the necessary un- 
foldment or interpretation of immediate ex- 
perience in all its phases. It is the faculty 
which examines itself, and seeks the cause 
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and meaning of things. Intuition deals with 
wholes, of whose parts we are for the time 
unaware, just as in looking at a distant forest 
from a mountain summit we do not see the 
separate leaves or even the separate trees, but 
only the waving mass of green and brown, 
which combine into one great whole of beauty. 
Eeason is that closer scrutiny which reveals 
what we mean by beauty, how its essentials 
are combined, and its ultimate basis of reality. 
It is emotion, experience, intuition, renderea 
explicit. Intuition oftentimes permits us but 
a glimpse of truth, like the flash of lightning 
on the darkest night, which illumines all our 
surroundings for a moment, and then dies out 
before we grasp their relationship. Reason is 
that measured and law-governed evolution by 
wMch all the mysteries of nature are gradually 
spread out before us. It is the essential and 
necessary verification of insight, without which 
truth is not truth at all. 

On the other hand, reason without seership 
is at far greater disadvantage. The intellect 
often leads one into a maze of errors, and 
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thiBgs are declared impossible on a ^priori 
grounds which are afterwards witnessed in 
fact, thus forcing the intellect to confess its 
short-sightedness. An unknown world of 
rerities lies beyond the domain of purely 
intellectual observation, and a latent suspicion 
exists that even our best rational results are 
not as sound as we deem them. Yet the fact 
that the intellect is often blind and mistaken 
in its conclusions is no reason for belittling it 
in the fashion now so popular among a certain 
class of minds. A very subtle form of self- 
conceit has grown up among students of occult 
science and Hindu lore, as though the intellect 
only existed as a fit object for their scorn, 
Western science as a synonym for ignorance, 
and their own dogmas as another form of 
eternal truth. Such people have wandered 
far from the true spirit. Ho one needs intel- 
lectual cultivation as much as those who decry 
it. Only he, let me repeat, whose doctrine is 
visionary, unsubstantial, and inconsistent, he 
who has neglected to ask himself precisely 
what he means by the terms he uses, by his 
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"belief and his faith, thereby endeavouring to 
eliminate all mysticism, would ever think of 
decrying human reason, the one balance- 
wheel of all our thinking. 

It is a universal failing of those who take 
intuition for their guide to become dogmatic. 
Intuition alone, in this early stage, is even 
more deceptive than reason, because it is 
credulous, while reason is more cautious and 
discerning. It is not enough to state things 
on authority, nor can insight safely be accepted 
in the simple form in which it comes. Beware, 
then, of every one who lays down the law, 
who says unqualifiedly reality is this or 
spirituality is that, because he feels it to be 
thus and thus. Some one else may declare it 
to be the reverse. It is one thing to have an 
experience or illumination, and quite another 
thing to interpret it correctly. Every state- 
ment, whether rational or intuitive, necessarily 
falls short of the reality. It can be true at 
best only to an aspect or phase of life, and 
should be received with suspicion if it pur- 
ports to be more. It is the intuition or 
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immediate experience oftentimes that is true^ 
not the statement of it ; and, whenever intui- 
tion is associated with dogma, it may safely 
be taken with a grain of allowance, if not 
rejected as utterly spurious. 

The danger of following intuition too far is 
also apparent to everybody who has carefully 
noted the mental difference between man and 
woman. With all due respect to the insight 
revealed in ‘woman’s reason,’ — and it is 
evident that it should be trusted by man far 
oftener than it is, — ^it is well known that its 
emotional accompaniment befogs the judg- 
ment, makes one too susceptible, and clearly 
shows the lack of the one common meeting- 
point and firm foundation of finite intelligence, 
— reason. As a rule, woman needs reason as 
much as man lacks spiritual insight ; and the 
crying need of all who would be well de- 
veloped intellectually, morally, and spiritu- 
ally, is the harmonious and simultaneous 
development of both. 

It is clear that there are many by-paths 
which lead the truth-seeker aside, many 
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deceptive forms of intuition where reason 
alone can save us from errors while the higher 
light, truly comprehended, is reason itself anti- 
cipated and fulfilled. The test of insight is 
experience clarified and systematised by reason. 
There is no standard of appeal from mind to 
mind and from book to book until intuition 
has come into full sanity and adjustment to 
eternal truth through the sound, persistent, 
and dispassionate discrimination which char- 
acterises human reason at its best. 

Intuition may therefore become our weak- 
ness or our strength, according to our under- 
standing of it and of ourselves. Combined 
with reason, while still preserved in its pristine 
clearness, it is surely a grade higher than 
either intuition or reason alone. ‘Season,’ 
says Dr. T. T. Hunger, ‘may at last decide 
what is truth, but not until it has won the 
consent of the whole man.’ It is this im- 
mediate sense of truth which satisfies the 
mind both intellectually and spiritually, this 
incalculably rapid survey of ourselves by 
which we discover that a new truth meets no* 
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contradictory fact in our character or experi- 
ence, that gives the deepest assurance of the 
right. There is a conviction born of experience 
interpreted by reason which no analysis can 
measure. It is like the electric spark which 
unites the oxygen and hydrogen by some 
mystical process into something totally dif- 
ferent called water. We are convinced ty 
something higher than ourselves, something 
that knows us, that reaches the burning-point 
for a moment in our inmost consciousness, and 
then leaves us to study the impression left upon 
us. When we rationalise it we may fully 
trust it. In a deeper sense, to understand it 
in full, one must be that which illumines, that 
self-existent Unity whence springs the twofold 
experience of our human life. 

The foundation of intuition, therefore, lies 
beyond finite individual experience; and in 
one sense it can no more be defined than con- 
sciousness, which may only be described in 
terms of itself. The difficulty of defining the 
subject of self-consciousness is, in fact, our pre- 
sent problem, in other phraseology. Intuition 
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is bound up with the personality, and what 
seems to be a guidance or inspiration is often 
the mere quickening of the divine ideal. The 
sold sees and knows immediately because it is 
just that ideal, events are adjusted, and the 
way made open because a higher Power is 
working through us. It is highly important, 
then, to know just what we mean by the 
term ‘intuition,’ whether it be mere impulse 
or opinion parading under borrowed garb, 
instinct, or subconscious repetition of that 
which has been consciously acquired through 
past experience, the individual insight of the 
soul which no other being may share or the 
more general experience which this chapter 
urges every one to cultivate, — the experience 
of the thing itself, like a visit to a foreign 
land instead of mere speculation about it. As 
employed by Kant,i it is the foundation of all 
perceptions of space, time, and their determi- 
nations, ‘that representation which can be 
given previously to all thought.’ It is that 
insight into the reality of things which enables 
Critique of Pwt Season. 
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us to represent them in certain forms and, in 
successive relations, time and space being in 
this sense the real forms of our intuition, 
and distinguishable by their universality and 
necessity, 

6. But, postponing the more technical dis- 
cussion of intuition, and with a word of 
caution, — namely, to remember the discrimi- 
nations of the foregoing analysis, — -we may 
now say with unqualified earnestness. Open 
your soul to illumination in its purest form, 
trust your insight, your faith, your strong 
impression, believe in it, let it have spon- 
taneous expression through you as though you 
really believed it to be a perfect law, watch 
for it, await its coming, and give it a most 
thorough test. The experiment is worth the 
while, even when we know not whence our 
daily bread is coming from, and when we 
Hake no thought for the morrow.’ Kot 
until one thus puts one’s faith to the 
severest test — and this means the complete 
surrender of all secondary interests and busi- 
ness methods — does one really act as though 
M 
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one believed it true. That intuition in this 
snhlimest sense, after it has undergone the 
heen examination of reason and Of genuine 
illumination, and proved its superiority to the 
intellect, is a guide which may be implicitly 
followed, surely every one will in due time 
discover, who follows it intelligently, not 
blindly, and has the patience to adopt the 
oonscientious method above suggested. And, 
now that we have said a good word for reason, 
we must at last confess that, thus purified and 
developed, intuition reveals the living, loving 
spiritual reality itself before which even reason 
must sometimes stand in awe. 

But it is hard for people to believe that such 
insight or guidance is possible, harder stUl to 
persuade them that every one possesses germs 
of it. They will not listen for it, they will not 
put their personal selves aside, nor yield their 
preconceptions and personal desires. Or, if 
they at last decide to abide by it, they forget 
that we must not be inactive, but must do our 
part in order to insure its co-operation, con- 
tentedly doing the task at hand, laying aside 
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all anxiety, yet ever on the alert to catch its 
slightest whisper. 

Those who seek such guidance must there- 
fore pay its price. The first step is to desire 
it, to believe that it is competent to provide 
for all real needs, and to discover how we 
have all the time unconsciously used it while 
attributing its help to other sources. The 
next step is to brush aside the great mass of 
debris which has so long obscured the tiny 
tendrils of this fairest growth of the higher 
life, to forgo this endless pursuit of self, of 
pleasure and gain, — ^in a word, to cultivate a 
simple life. Our complex modern life, with 
its innumerable cares and interests, leaves no 
moment free for genuine spiritual growth. The 
greatness, the wisdom, and strength of in- 
tuition lie in its simplicity. It possesses and 
will teach the soul in a few short sentences 
the very essence of all that is true and valu- 
able in the much-lauded wisdom of men. It 
is the pith, the spirit and beauty of life; it 
is love, goodness, gentleness, and humility 
itself, and humility must seek out its own 
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most original way to the secrets and power at 
its command. 

A new interest and pleasure are added to 
life for all whose desire it is to conform their 
lives to its sublime dictates. Everything in 
life takes on the hue of the divine inshining* 
It paints the world in colours of rarest beauty 
and radiance, suffusing a charm where all 
seemed mean and despicable before. It com- 
pels one to be an optimist, to have unwaver- 
ing faith in the eternal goodness of the 
universe, to believe in fate, and love the 
omnipresent Father. It will not always 
illumine the soul when one most desires it. 
We need all the guidance we can get from 
other sources. We need self-reliance and 
unflinching energy. Above all, we must be 
sure that the guidance is genuine. But doubt 
it as we may, wander off its narrow pathway 
as we may, it is ever there, — a great, living,, 
spiritual fact. When it presents no obstacle, 
we are free to act. When it guides, there is- 
no greater happiness than to obey. 
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Our wills are ours, we know not how ; 

Our wills are ours, to make them thine. 

Tennyson. 

It is one of the proudest achievements of 
modern science that it has formulated a 
relatively trustworthy conception of nature 
as a great law-governed unit. Unity of force, 
unity and persistence of substance, with one 
universal law of becoming, or evolution — these, 
are the truths again and again emphasised 
by her exponents. Man, matter, life, and 
mind— all are parts of the great unitary 
whole, and all conform to the laws of the 
mighty organism in which each part stands 
in some necessary relation to the life and 
meaning of the All. 
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In connection -with this continual emphasis 
of the reign of law, extending as it is claimed 
even to the will of man, the theory of deter- 
minism has once more come into great 
prominence. Since man, it is argued, belongs 
to the All, the cosmical whole, he has to 
conform to its laws and is shaped by its 
events; and, ‘having of necessity to conform, 
he is not free,’ either by organism or environ- 
ment. Whatever happens occurs as the 
result of a certain cause adequate to produce 
it. Human life is part of a great causal 
series extending back into an infinite past; 
and what man accomplishes depends on his 
ancestry, his temperament, heredity, and 
en-vironment. Some thinkers even regard 
the mind and its attributes as outgrowths 
of matter ; and systems of philosophy, ethics, 
and psychology have been built up on the 
supposition that the higher qualities in man 
stand in relation to the outer or objective 
world as an effect is related to its cause. 

That man is indeed compelled by a stem 
necessity to think, to see, and to express just 
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what he is, and no more, seems to be a fact 
of common-sense experience. We are so 
organised as to grasp fragments of the world, 
and think along the narrow lines of mental 
development, depending npon imitation, educa- 
tion, and environment to eke out our scant 
supply of knowledge. Whatever lies beyond 
our narrow range is no more existent for us 
than the beautiful world of lights and shades 
for ever excluded from the experience of the 
man born blind. 

Moreover, a strange *luck," or ‘fortune,^ 
seems wonderfully interwoven in the fabric 
of experience. Some men labour for years 
in a chosen pursuit without success ; while for 
others the way is always open, every^ing they 
touch is turned to account, and all nature seems 
ready to become active in their service. Even 
the considerations of the foregoing chapter 
apparently point to this conclusion. Those 
who possess intuition, or the spiritual sense, 
to any considerable degree, seem especially 
favoured; and that mortal may indeed be* 
accounted a favourite of nature who is an. 
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solid mountains of stone and its vast con- 
tinental areas, is in a constant flux,— is taking 
shape and changing before our eyes. The 
apparently insignificant social or political 
event which we pass by almost unnoticed 
to-day is remembered by the social organism,,, 
and made use of by the great mass of 
humanity. Everything in nature and in 
human life — so far as man belongs to nature 
— -is at some time plastic ; and in the forma- 
tive period of the earth, in the origin, develop- 
ment, and subsequent modification of the 
varied vegetable and animal species, in the 
growth of history, of civilisation, art, science,, 
literature, the most trivial or fortuitous event 
is likely to leave an indelible impress on the 
face of time. Everything in the natural 
world is necessarily thus and so, unless a 
thousand possible events or contingencies 
happen to interfere. And these contingencies 
are not infringements of natural law, any 
more than when an apple is picked from the 
tree instead of permitting it to fall according 
to the law of gravitation. 
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As one of the determining causes in this 
great stream of constantly changing events, — 
perhaps the most potent in the entire series 
of phenomena, — the formative intelligence of 
man demands our fullest consideration before 
we come to any conclusion in regard to deter- 
minism. Here, again, life tends to follow a 
certain course, unless something happens to 
change it. It must be admitted, then, at the 
outset that, whether fate compels man to play 
a certain part in the formation of his life- 
history or whether his own mind compels 
so-called fate to do his bidding, the intelligence 
of man is a powerful factor in every detail of 
his career ; for, however you put it, on the 
nature and power of ideas depends the char- 
acter of human experience. 

This will be clear if we put it in the form 
of a dilemma ; Is faith absolute ? Then our 
attitude should be wise adjustment to it, with 
fate’s ideal for our own, since it is a matter 
of economy to take life with the least degree 
of friction. Do we create our fate? Once 
more it is a matter of economy and of 
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necessity to have an ideal. Thus there is 
no escape from the conclusion that fate is 
not absolute, and that, however we regard 
it, — whether we accept freedom as a dictum 
of consciousness or believe that everything 
is determined, even to the day of our death, 
— our ideas about it play some part in shap- 
ing our conduct, either through adjustment, 
through complaint and rebellion, or through 
co-operation; for we inevitably assume some 
habitual and effective attitude of mind toward 
it. This attitude, look at it as we may, is 
a conclusion, a deduction from experience; 
and our future conduct thus becomes the child 
of conscious choice. 

‘ Nor can they 
Be free to keep the path 
Who are not free to stray.* 

Is the day labourer who struggles for mere 
physical sustenance governed by an ideal? 
you ask. He is at least governed by a sense 
of necessity, and this is his motive or attitude 
toward life. He is contented, we will say. 
This contentment is his daily habit of thought. 
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Or he is discontented. This, in turn, is his 
habitual attitude, and bespeaks an element or 
ideal in him which has never yet found ex- 
pression. In either case his attitude would 
be a generalisation based on experience, an 
idea triumphant over all others, and thus far 
freely shaping his daily conduct. He may 
not be free to possess all that he wills; and 
no one in our phase of life, who truly knows 
himself, is perfectly satisfied. But, if he 
labours because he is eager to perform a 
certain task, he acts to this extent of his 
own free will. So far as he rebels, he is 
again consciously exercising his free-born 
right. Experience alone can teach the true 
economy of life : it is our choice to continue 
to resist or freely to obey. 

It is clear that determinism, which really 
means fatalism, would take away all responsi- 
bility, and leave no room for the moral life. 
It would seem an easy way of escape from 
life’s perplexities thus to lay aside care and 
responsibility, in calm and submissive belief 
that even the day of one’s death is decreed 
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by fate. But this would be a consciously 
chosen attitude, and one could not escape its 
penalties. 'We are placed in charge of our- 
selves/ says a recent writer, 'by the fact of 
self-consciousness.’ That this fact has long 
been recognised is illustrated by the influence 
of self-reliance, enthusiasm, ambition, the 
sudden desire, determination, or feeling of 
necessity which enables one to overcome 
sickness, physical circumstances, and almost 
insuperable obstacles, and the Csesar-like 
despatch and energy which have character- 
ised the world’s greatest rulers. Who shall 
set bounds to this marvellous power of accom- 
plishment, who shall limit our powers of will, 
our strength and health, so long as we con- 
sciously imitate the genius of fate? By the 
rigid law of Nature herself the man who sur- 
vives in the struggle for existence is he who 
by his persistent energy pushes himself for- 
ward where the halting believer in fatalism 
would shrink back upon himself. The same 
rigid necessity which, on the one hand, assures 
us that we must provide for ourselves or 
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starve, makes it clear that we must be con- 
tinually active in every department of human 
endeavour, or make no progress at all. Fate 
sweeps by us like a swift-flowing river, asking 
our will as it flows; and in every moment of 
'Our waking state we are making a choice. In 
the last sincere analysis, no man would be 
<5ontent with a universe which should render 
him a farthing more or less than he really 
-deserves and consciously chooses. We are 
^all lovers of that fate or law which brings 
us what we seek. It is justice. We demand 
it of nature, we req[uire it of people. Without 
fate, law, system, uniformity, justice, call it 
what you will, the universe would be mere 
•chaos. 

We must then conclude that what we have 
meant by determinism is that beautiful law of 
justice which on a higher plane leads Jesus to 
say that ' the labourer is worthy of his hire/ 
The laws of nature may be defined as modes 
of eternal intelligence : they are therefore im- 
mutable, perfect, good, and not in any sense 
-due to blind necessity. But one of these laws 
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is this : that every modification, every changev 
is registered in the fabric of events as surely 
as though it were decreed by special fiat aeons 
ago. hTot all at once is the great world hurled 
into being, but it is slowly perfected before our 
eyes; and the law of evolution is such that 
ITature necessarily takes advantage of every 
slightest detail, every obstacle, every struggle,, 
on the part of her creatures. But, says the 
critic, caprice or chance can then play their 
part in the great drama of creation. Not so, 
because every chance is turned to account in 
the law-governed system. 

It is clear that the most fateful, the naost 
obstinately intrusive and rigid determinism 
in the world could be known by us only in 
relation to our consciousness, and not as an 
absolute, independent power. Without re- 
actions upon the world, without contrast, and 
without an organism capable of apprehending 
natural phenomena, we should know nothing 
whatever of the reign of law. Immediate 
experience, so far as it is the same for all 
mankind, is necessarily brought in upon us,. 
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whether we will or no. Thus far we may 
not look for freedom, and to find it would 
mean that the world is fundamentally chaotic. 
But indirect or secondary experience, as we 
have seen, varies with each individual. It is 
necessarily different. We would not alter 
this arrangement if we could, since this would 
mean the surrender of the moral and spiritual 
freedom which, in the last analysis, is all that 
we really desire. 

This leads us to ask once more, What is 
man, what is that element in us which 
governs our conscious reaction upon the 
world ? Obviously, there is no such thing 
as ' luck ’ in this reaction. If we persistently 
fail, the fault is in us. If we are uniformly 
successful, we may thank our inner nature. 
Each personality attracts conditions like itself, 
according to natural law. It is therefore law 
and not caprice which governs our fortune, our 
burdens and woes. And, if we are to escape 
from what seems to us a strange fatality, we 
must strike at the heart of the matter by 
beginning at home. Seek to evade the point 
rr 
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as we may, the truth is forced upon us in the 
calm moments of self-consciousness that, how- 
ever we may suffer or rejoice to-day, it is our 
own temperamental thought in the past that 
has sought the way in which we are now 
travelling. We thus find ourselves creatures 
of our own fate, and in every instance the 
real authors of our own happiness and misery. 
Day by day, moment by moment, and thought 
by thought, the once plastic material of our 
passing consciousness is shaping our destiny, 
and preparing for us a heaven or a hell. As 
we look afar into the past, we see how each 
mistake, each crisis in life, and in fact every 
event, played its necessary part in shaping the 
course of our present experience. Life, in the 
main, so far as its general trend is concerned, 
may have been fated to be as we find it to- 
day ; but it is clear that in our own sphere we 
possessed considerable freedom, and that of our 
own choosing we wandered here and there 
away from the narrow course of righteousness. 
And in this same calm moment the future 
opens up before us in two general directions: 
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we find ourselves free to postpone our lesson, 
free to stray upon the by-paths of sin, self- 
seeking, and misery, or to find true freedom 
through obedience to the higher law. 

Who would alter the beautiful necessity 
which, in thus teaching us that we are what 
we have made ourselves, at the same time 
points out the road to freedom through in- 
telligent co-operation? It is not our fate to 
take ourselves precisely as we are and over- 
come our nature, to find ourselves in the 
future, as we decide to be to-day. Fate, 
then, is ^a name for facts not yet passed 
under the fire of thought, for causes which 
are unpenetrated,’ ^ We are free in so far as 
we understand, and he alone feels the restraint 
of fate who has not yet awakened to the con- 
sciousness of its deep meaning. For true 
freedom is progressive, it is the matured 
result of sound intelligence and development. 
Perhaps, after all, that man is freest who most 
faithfully moves with fate; while the slave is 
he who rebels, condemns the universe, and 
1 See Emerson, T%& Conduct of Life, 
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persistently disregards the dictates of con- 
science. Perhaps the freedom to which we 
aspire is that complete harmony of the human 
with the divine will which makes a particular 
line of conduct incumbent upon us in prefer- 
ence to a thousand others. Perhaps, too, in 
those moments of supreme decision when we 
choose whom and what we shall serve, when 
we seem to be most truly ourselves by virtue 
of the clear exercise of reason and spiritual 
insight, we are, as Swedenborg maintained, 
really acted upon, although we seem to be 
making the choice ourselves. Be that as it 
may, the fact of freedom presents no more 
difficulties than the existence of finite beings 
and of nature; for it is clearly a part of the 
beautiful system of manifestation whereby the 
character, the love, and wisdom of God are 
made known : without it moral and spiritual 
experience would obviously be impossible. 
Even if we state life as mere fact we must 
include this sense of freedom in our account, 
just as, having discovered that w^e have a 
spiritual nature, we may not conscientiously 
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leave it out of our pMosophy. Like char- 
acter, the eternal fact for which we stand, or 
like perception and illumination, it needs no 
proof: it is elemental, and the evidence of its 
existence is the kind of experience peculiar 
to it. It is the subjective reality of which 
necessity is the reverse or objective side. 
Within, all seems to he free; without, all 
seems to he determined. 

Here, again, in conflict, in contrast, and in 
the due recognition of two points of view we 
find the solution of our difficulty. Man, as 
we have noted in the foregoing chapter, is a 
member of two world-orders. In the one he 
is the observer of natural phenomena, — a par- 
ticipant in a realm of space, time, and caus- 
ality, of physical law, conflict, suffering, sin, 
and ignorance, where the intellect, standing 
between the centripetal and centrifugal forces 
of the world, finds them a mysterious para- 
dox. In the other, by virtue of his intuition, 
his spiritual sense, or soul, he is an immortal 
inhabitant of the boundless realm of the 
eternal, the world of the moral life, of living. 
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potent ideals, of unrestricted thought and un- 
limited possibility, where freedom is found as 
an eternal gift of God, and where the unity of 
the two world-orders is discovered in the har- 
monious life of the Spirit. 

Kant long ago described these two phases 
of experience, and declared the existence of 
God, freedom, and immortality to be incapable 
of proof. He would thus have agreed with 
the statements of this book, — that the only 
proof lies in the description of the phenomena 
peculiar to these immediate gifts of the eternal. 
The presence in the soul of the inexpugnable 
consciousness of freedom and conscience is 
thus, like the illuminations of the spiritual 
sense, a fact with which the intellect alone 
cannot successfully deal. But Kant declared 
reality to be an unknowable Thing-in-itself. 
This book maintains that every item of our 
rational knowledge tells us something about 
reality: it is the elucidation of our intuition. 
Intellectual knowledge is thus sound as far 
as it goes,— for it could not fall outside the 
absolute Whole,— and it supplies the two 
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opposed aspects of the universe, which, when 
both rationally and spiritually understood, 
reveal the everlasting harmony of the All. 

The two aspects of experience are not 
fundamentally separate, but represent the 
transient ^nd permanent phases of a single 
life* The same facts which, on the one side, 
present discord, on the other are seen to be in 
harmony. The precise fate, suffering, evil, 
the sin and rebellious will of man, which from 
the finite point of view are utterly bad and 
despisable, are, when viewed in the light of 
their outcome, thoroughly good and beautiful. 
Optimism and pessimism are thus inspired by 
the same facts viewed from opposite sides. 
The rigid fate brought upon us by our own 
acts is thus the precise experience through 
which true freedom and virtue are at last 
obtained. All is mysterious and regrettable 
until we come to judgment. Then the man 
who truly knows himself and learns the lessons 
of experience, finds it difldcult to regret the past. 
On the one side, every moment of our past life 
seems to have been either chosen at random 
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or determined. On the other, it is clear that 
we were wiser than we knew; for all these 
incidental details, these decisions and con- 
scientious reactions, have somehow played 
their part in a drama designed by a higher 
intelligence than our own. In the divine 
economy no detail is lost. Whatever we 
chose shall be turned to account. Whatever 
we choose will teach us its lesson. And our 
wisest choice is not made at random ; for the 
chooser is, in his deepest life, an immortal 
spirit, an organ of the infinite Self, so that the 
only just estimate of any detail, however 
trivial, is that which considers it in the light 
of the Whole. It is therefore illogical to 
affirm that the will or choice is unknowable ; 
for we at least know it through its manifesta- 
tions — through the fate or law which is its 
necessary objective condition- — and as an un- 
deniable consciousness within. 

This will be clear if we consider our 
problem from the point of view of the will. 
All finite existence at once appears as an aim: 
it seeks completion. When we examine the 
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manifold opinions, beliefs, projects, emotions, 
and ideas which constitute our conscious 
experience, in order to discover their principle 
of unity, we find that they are all reducible to 
will, desire, or love. It is, in fact, difficult to 
state anything in regard to our mental or even 
our physical life which is not will of some 
sort. Will is that which underlies all inner 
emotions, all striving, craving, loving, rejoicing, 
grieving, whether these emotions are personal 
or apply to friends and supposed enemies. 
We are continually wishing that we were in 
other circumstances, that something would 
happen, that we might attain to certain 
powers, that we might do a larger amount of 
good, that we might be completed, and we 
ever seek to bring something to pass. Every 
moment of our actively conscious life, from 
morning to night, from infancy to old age, is 
governed by some act of will : we are paying 
attention to this particular object in the field 
of vision to the exclusion of many others, 
we are directing our energies along certain 
channels instead of innumerable others which 
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we were free to choose ; for will or love is the 
specific direction of mind which marshals and 
gives shape to all the details of our life. 

Again, the striving of certain sensations to 
make themselves consciously perceived and 
admitted by us, characterises all our joys 
and our sorrows, all our aches and pains j 
and it often rests with us whether to recognise 
and thereby increase the intensity of our 
emotions or to turn the will elsewhere. The 
body is striving to keep itself in repair, each 
one of its parts is striving to maintain its due 
place in the physical economy; and this 
tendency to regain equilibrium is so well 
known to us that we rely upon it to restore 
all injuries. In fact, we have never discovered 
the limit of its healing power. 

The phenomena of the outer world are 
equally describable in terms of will. Every- 
where there is evidence of striving, of one 
great complex effort to realise certain ideals, 
to accomplish certain purposes despite all 
opposition; and the phenomena of conten- 
tion between one will and another, so well 
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known in the realm of the human mind, find 
their counterpart in the great outer order of 
nature. A study of this outer order throws 
much light on the conflicts of the world of 
mind ; and, finally, we are led to the grand 
conclusion regarding the universe at large that 
through it all 

‘ One increasing purpose runs,’ 

and that which holds it together, which gives 
it unity, life, and meaning, is clearly the will, 
the aspiration, which all aspects of it reveal. 

Will is therefore in many respects better 
known to us than anything else. It is, 
according to some thinkers, the centre of man, 
the final point of unity, so that the man is in 
the deepest sense his own work, since he is 
through and through the objectivity of his own 
will. Schopenhauer adopted this view and 
described Will as the ultimate reality, whence 
springs the entire world of manifestation, so 
that in the deepest sense All is Will, 

The universe as thus described by Schopen- 
hauer is, however, a wandering away from the 
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true state of the will, which is denial — ^the 
doctrine taught by the mysticism of the East 
and by ascetic Christianity. Existence, so far 
as it is individual, is therefore incomplete, 
sinful; and man brings upon himself, through 
liis will to live and reproduce his kind, those 
miseries and evils by which our sense of life 
is characterised. Here is the basis of 
Scltopenhauer’s pessimism. Only by turning 
away from the whole of existence, so far as it 
is governed by the egoistic will or affirmation, 
can any one learn the pathway to true salva- 
tion. The practice of justice, love, self-denial, 
or asceticism in some form, prepares the way 
for the final turning of the will to denial — a 
wondrous change effected by the ineffable 
"W^ill itself, of whose absolute reality we are 
at least assured through the indescribable 
transport of mysticism. 

l^ow, while one could hardly follow 
SeHopenhauer as far as this — since existence, 
if it is to have a glorious outcome, should be 
looked upon from an optimistic point of view, 
as a great whole, with a far-reaching purpose, 
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and since will or love, like intuition, must 
kave its counterpart or foundation in intelli- 
gence or reason — ^it is evident that everything 
depends for us on the view we take of the will, 
whether we shun physical existence, society, 
and all affirmation as incurably wicked, or see 
all this in its true light in relation to the 
whole, and give each phase of life its due place 
as secondary to the spiritual. The most 
difficult problem in the adjustment to life is, 
in fact, the right use and development of the 
.^iXl — to know how far to cultivate the 
indomitable energy or persistence which lies 
at the foundation of success, to exercise the 
right amount of self-affirmation and reliance, 
and yet to avoid undue intrusion of ones 
personality ; in a word, to avoid the extremes 
of asceticism and resignation, on the one hand, 
and the continual grasping for that which we 
neither need nor deserve, on the other. The 
Tnirldlft course is the true exercise of will- 
power or freedom. The extremes are pro- 
foundly selfish. No one can be truly engaged 
in the task of harmonious self-development 
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and devoted labour for the good of humanity 
who has not solved this fundamental question 
of the two selves or wills. Probably the best 
way to settle the question is to contrast 
the two — the one selfish, individual, proud, 
the other self-sacrificing, universal, inspired 
by true humility. ‘No man can serve two 
masters,' or wills. It is a necessity of our 
finite life to will something in particular, and 
whatever we really love or will we habitually 
seek. To think that all ambition must be 
crushed out, individuality suppressed, and 
this world's goods discarded because they are 
not spiritual, is obviously to fall into a great 
error. There is a wrong and right self- 
sacrifice. Whatever individuality and energy 
we possess should no more be scorned than 
intellect or reason, for self-suppression 
inevitably brings about a reaction. True 
individuality, the right use of every thing and 
every power we possess, is by no means 
incompatible with obedience to the higher 
will. It is true wisdom both to conquer one's 
nature and to obey it, to win self-mastery not 
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tlirougli resignation, not by killing out desire, 
but tbrougb obedience and co-operation. 
Since each man must come to judgment for 
himself, it is useless to dogmatise, and say. So 
much self-assertion is required, and so much 
self-sacrifice. Here, as in the development of 
the spiritual sense, there are many by-paths, 
many false ideas in regard to will-power, fate, 
and freedom. The one course open to the 
sincere truth-seeker is to experiment, and, 
most important of all, never to be content with 
the dry negations so often put forward as 
genuine moral doctrine. 

Our brief study of the will shows that we 
have the entire problem of self-consciousness 
once more on our hands. Precisely how much 
freedom of will we possess we could never 
know without more adequate knowledge of 
self, for we cannot get behind the self which 
chooses ; and it is clear that what we mean by 
will, in the last analysis, is that elemental 
desire, motive, or spirit which, alike in human 
life' and in the universe at large, is the very 
centre or heart of Being. The ultimate Will, 
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then, is another name for Spirit — the free, 
eternal Eeality which all laws and all forms 
reveal. We should form a definite conception 
of the Spirit, or Love and Wisdom, as funda- 
mental to all else, as underlying, containing, 
supporting, yet permeating and active in and 
through every soul that dwells in the republic 
of God, every will which sins and then learns 
the higher law, every aspiration which de- 
finitely manifests the divine ideal. That 
which is described by natural science as man, 
or will, is the phenomenal aspect of the self: 
it is not the living essence which finds itself 
related to a higher Self. The real self is not, 
then, determined or evolved from without : it 
determines from within. Those who deal with 
fate from the scientific point of view are 
therefore incompetent to consider the entire 
problem. We have found it necessary to add 
the spiritual to the material and intellectual, 
and to emphasise the formative value of 
human intelligence. We have found that 
consciousness, and not a physical force com- 
pelling us from without, is fuudamentaL Our 
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reactions upon life are governed by our under- 
standing of it, by ideas; and moment by 
moment our thought enters into and colours 
all our experience, both present and future. 
What we will to do may at last depend on 
what we can do ; but we find ourselves able 
not only to will, to act, but to issue the fiat 
which, if it does not modify and cause the 
subsequent action, is at least parallel with it. 
We can decide on one out of a thousand 
courses, and turn aside from all the others. We 
can obey or disobey the higher leading. And 
the conviction is ineradicable that the centre, 
the moral purpose or highest will of man, is 
not subject to the casual or necessary limita- 
tions of time ; but that we should possess the 
same character, the same ideal or intent, in 
whatever circumstances we might be placed. 

Tundamentally, then, our problem is of 
immense significance in daily life, since so 
much depends upon the choice of ideals, the 
sort of conduct we will to make habitual, and 
upon our understanding of the divine or 
ethical goal for which we exist. The world of 
0 
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fate is the school of human experience stated 
in other terms. Its right use is ^ to bring our 
conduct up to the loftiness of nature. ... A 
man’s power is hooped in by a necessity 
which, by many experiments, he touches on 
every side until he learns its arc.’^ Deter- 
minism might be universal if there were no 
mind, no ethical goal ; yet, on the other hand, 
every detail of determinism would necessarily 
be the outburst of intelligence. In any case, 
we cannot avoid responsibility ; for action and 
reaction are invariable and impartial, and, as 
formative intelligences playing our part in a 
streaming mass of details, we are constantly 
called upon to choose whom we shall serve,-— 
ourselves or, by conscious adoption, the Self 
whose ideals are far wiser than ours. Law, 
purpose, will, fate of some kind, is involved in 
every event of life ; and it depends upon our 
conscious attitude toward it whether it finds 
us a freeman or a slave. All causation, all 
change, is a matter of minute modifications, 
brought about, not through interference 
1 Emerson, TAe Gonduct of Life, 
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from without, hut through law as a direct 
outgrowth or immanent quickening of that 
which already exists. Tate therefore gives 
us freedom, at least relatively, as a part of 
the great moral purpose of the universe, by 
imposing upon us certain conditions. It says, 

‘ You shall be free, but let me first show you 
how; for, unless you were fated to enjoy just 
what you choose, there could be no freedom at 
all.’ The free man is the intelligent man. He 
is a being of power in so far as he understands 
and wisely directs his forces and his will. He 
seemed to be freer when he chose to postpone 
his lesson. But by trying to dodge fate he 
only showed his ignorance, and ignorance is 
slavery. Even if the date of his death and 
every detail of his career were unalterably 
decreed, he could not know all these details 
in^dvance. He is then compelled to act as 
if even these details were of his own choosing, 
since every self-conscious man is morally 
bound to will something, and the possibilities 
of will have never been fully learned. 

If at last you still insist that it is my past 
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life, my inheritance, my temperament and 
education, which combine to determine my 
choice, and that therefore I am fated to 
choose thus and so, then I shall insist that all 
this has its place, — for I need all that I am, 
—but that you have neglected the most im- 
portant factor. I freely admit every fact on 
which determinism insists. I like to believe 
that the guidances of the spiritual sense, that 
the right, the true, and the good, will conquer 
in the end by inexorable law. But the in- 
cidents or means by which the end is attained 
are by no means final. Deeper than these, 
beneath all determinism, is the will or love 
by which it is established. There is nothing 
more fundamental than this. These details of 
inheritance, education, and the rest, are the 
material through which I express myself : 
they are not my deepest self, or will. I act 
through them and redirect them, since other- 
wise my conduct would be contrary to law. 
But, if any fact is clear, it is the conscious 
choice whereby I decide to follow this course 
in preference to that; for, although every fact 
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in my experience, every trait of character, 
and every circumstance may be such as 
apparently to determine my conduct for all 
future time, it is not until I say, ' I am ready/ 
that the chosen career of self-sacrifice and 
service, or whatever the choice may be, be- 
comes a living fact. Not until one is fully 
ready to co-operate is the will wholly thrown 
with the higher self or the lower self, as the 
case may be : and this casting of the balance 
on the one side or the other, this co-operation 
with that which frees or that which imprisons, 
may often depend on the merest caprice, — 
even the daring to disobey conscience, that in 
the fire of remorse one may at last know the 
heart of the moral life. And these prefer- 
ences, these whims, loves, and desires, are 
only to be unified or explained at last on the 
supposition that something profounder than 
all this means one persistent idea through all 
that passes under the name of determinism. 

Our attitude should therefore be very 
different from the resignation inspired by 
belief in fatalism. The deepest, the only real 
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fate, is the fiat of the highest will, before 
which all phenomena are powerless. It is not 
the details, the means, which are fixed; for 
these are changeable and flowing, and I may 
achieve my end by a thousand different 
courses. It is the idea, the will, the love 
which transforms and transfigures all else, — 
the ideal which shall be realised, though 
the facts of my life apparently determine 
or point to the contrary. Here is the final 
word; my self is the most powerful factor 
in life's problem, and it neither feels bound 
nor determined. It wills that the moral law 
shall triumph in the end — ^by inexorable fate. 
It is aware of such possibilities of freedom 
through law as only dreams coxild inspire in 
the man who is ignorant of self. Behind that 
self must be the supreme power of Almighty 
God, so far as the human and divine wills 
already coincide. As compared with the stern 
facts of the outer world, with the tendency 
which rises up within and affirms that we are 
powerless, this self, this divine in the human, 
this unquenchable longing, this spirit which is 
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so confident and free that nothing can bind it, 
is really the maker and wielder of destiny. 
And a time will come when the higher life is 
no longer a theory, but an actual fact; and, 
with this higher consciousness, all friction 
between the two wills ceases. One no longer 
cares to choose and plan. One freely and 
fully decides once for all to practise the law, 
and let one’s energy co-operate with the life 
that is all of one piece. It is then at last that 
one truly becomes a centre of power, a magnet 
to attract those whom one can serve, and a 
conscious spiritual agent, not through mystical 
absorption, but through intelligent under- 
standing that one is an organ of that which is 
in its essence free. 

Fate, love, will-power, — like reason, intui- 
tion, illumination, — ^is God-power making itself 
progressively known to man. On the lower 
plane, through affirmation and sin, it is mis- 
understood, misdirected, and used to personal 
advantage and with personal misery. On the 
higher plane it is more positively revealed as 
that which uplifts, guides, inspires, according 
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to our understanding of it. The universe is 
intelligible to man in so far as he discovers 
the fundamental unity of the two opposed 
wills, the harmony of fate and freedom : his 
life is virtuous and a benefit to his fellow-men 
to the degree that the lower is brought round 
into harmony and co-operation with the higher. 
There are two wills when and to the degree 
that man considers himself alone. There is 
one Will, one fate, one destiny, in so far as 
we discriminate and understand the eternal 
relations of finite and infinite. 
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* As the record from youth to age 
Of my own, the single soul, 

So the world’s wude book : one page 
' Deciphered explains the whole 
Of our common heritage.’ 

Browning. 

We are now to consider the most serious 
difficulty with which philosophy has to deal 
in its endeavour to grasp the fulness of life. 
For many people the problem of evil is, in 
fact, the great enigma, alike in metaphysics 
and in practical life. The one reality can 
never maintain its right to be the Perfect 
Whole unless it is somehow understood both 
to justify and to triumph over ‘ this greatest 
blot on the fair page of life's, history. We 

must, therefore, again face the issue fairly and 

2xr 
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squarely, admitting all tlie facts which even 
the pessimist demands of us; and if we cannot 
fully explain them, we must at least know 
precisely what we mean by evil, and how it 
contributes to the beauty of the All 

The thoughtful reader has already discovered 
in his own experience and in the foregoing 
chapters the facts and principles essential to 
this explanation. In a law-governed universe 
everything is worth its price ; and without 
struggle there is no harmony, without vic- 
torious triumph over its opposite no moral life. 
As one looks back over the years that have 
gone, one recalls many apparent mistakes, 
many sins and failures. Yet peace, so far as 
it is a permanent possession, has come only 
through struggle, after long vacillation and 
uncertainty, through the triumph of ideals, 
and by mastery of apparently insuperable 
obstacles. One has gained power and self- 
development because circumstances have called 
out the best that lay dormant within, not be- 
cause one knew in advance how to win truth 
and virtue. For aU who have really attained 
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self-possession and poise, experience has been 
such as to test human faith to the utmost, as 
though Nature were determined to defeat us if 
she could. Tet we have survived, and our 
contests were not nearly as critical as we 
feared at the time. To the struggling soul, 
imprisoned in the narrow vale of morbid self- 
scrutiny, face to face with life’s trials, beset 
with fears, in painful proximity to unpleasant 
sensations, and at a loss to know what to 
believe, as well as to the philanthropist 
brought into close contact with life’s vilest 
criminals, everything seems dark and dis- 
couraging. If life were to have no outcome, 
no compensation, and no ultimate victory, one 
might seriously question whether it were worth 
the living. But we should not expect to 
understand and overcome evil while we dwell 
upon it: it is intelligible and conquerahle to 
>1 the degree that we see heyond it; and, when 
its mystery is revealed to the individual soul, 
that soul has a clue to the worst evils of 
society at large. 

Everything depends at last upon one’s 
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knowledge of self; for life is intelligible in so 
far as one has come to judgment. To awake 
to a sense of the deep unity and meaning of 
life, — everywhere complex and varied without, 
everywhere governed by unalterable principles 
when viewed from within, this it is to know 
why we suffer, and why evil has so long 
prevailed; and until one has thus come to 
consciousness, it seems almost vain to discuss 
the problem of evil. If we hear a man com- 
plain that his lot is too hard, that a God of 
love would not let his creatures suffer, and 
that life is a miserable failure, we may know 
infallibly that he has not met himself face to 
face in the instructive moment of self-con- 
sciousness. A large proportion of the people 
one meets in all grades of society are thus 
postponing and delegating to others the lesson 
which only the individual soul can learn. 
ISTot only have people believed that some 
external cause is responsible for their misery, 
hut they have persuaded themselves that 
others could cure them of their ills, and others 
could save them from their sins— if they held 
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the right belief. An all-powerful materialism 
and a false theology have thus combined to 
keep man in bondage, and hide from him the 
great secret of self-regeneration. Those who 
think for themselves are, after all, the only 
people who are in any sense free. To all 
others, evil and suffering wear a false appear- 
ance, which must be cast aside before one may 
hope to interpret life for them. This chapter 
is, therefore, especially addressed to those who 
have begun to see the rich compensation of the 
darker side of life; for it is from those who 
have the living consciousness of higher ideals 
that we must look for the uplifting of society, 
not to those who chant the horrors of sin and 
disease. 

We have been guided from the outset of 
our inquiry by the principle that things 
and beings, qualities and relations, exist for 
us so far as we are conscious of them. The 
world within and without our conscious- 
ness may be wholly beautiful, even in 
minutest detail. But since beauty, like our 
perception of the world at large, consists 
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of external arrangement, and inward emotion 
dependent on our organism, it does not 
exist for us until we see it in right relations, 
until the aesthetic sense has been q^uickened 
through the contemplation of beautiful ideas 
More beauty environs us than we can dis- 
cover in a lifetime; and in the history of 
the individual, as in the development of 
the race, the perception of beauty increases 
with the expansion of the intellect, so that 
the characterless landscape of youth may 
become a vision of charming lights and 
shades to the matured artist. Place Homer 
in the hands of an artisan who knows 
nothing about Greek, and he will see a mean- 
ingless series of signs where you see strength, 
simplicity, and rhythm. Or place the truth- 
loving soul on the mountain-top of illumina- 
tion, and all will be clear and beautiful where 
the pessimist in the vale below beholds only 
sorrow and shade. 

In the same way one may fall into number- 
less errors, or be the slave of passion or of 
some dominating personality, and yet be 
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utterly unaware of one’s error or servitude 
until some changed circumstance brings it 
to notice. The narrow, rut-bound religious 
believer knows not that he is narrow until he 
is brought to judgment. The chief benefit of 
foreign travel is the opportunity of viewing 
ourselves and our neighbours from a distance. 
All our knowledge of life, in fact, is primarily 
due to change, either in our own point of view 
or through some outward circumstance which 
brings unsuspected facts to notice. We pro- 
gress when we are disturbed, when our easy- 
going conservatism and self-satisfaction are 
stirred by new ideas. Until we meet our 
superiors, we are apt to take credit to our- 
selves for wisdom and spirituality. But a day 
comes when all that we have said and done 
seems mean and insignificant in comparison 
with the glorious possibilities ideally presented 
to view. The virtues of to-day may be the 
vices of to-morrow; and the time may come 
when such deeds as the slaying of animals for 
food and for scientific experimentation, the 
deception of one man by another, and the 
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tricks of politics and trade, now scarcely elicit- 
ing a renaonstrance, will be deemed the evils 
of a profoundly unethical age, to call it by no 
worse name. And, in general, we may say 
that custom, error, evil, and a given type of 
so-called virtue continue until we are thrown 
out of harmony with them through the con- 
sciousness of a higher standard. 

The presence of a higher power or the con- 
sciousness of a higher standard, then, is that 
which leads one to look upon certain aspects 
of life as evil ; and, if we reflect that none of 
our standards are absolute, but change from 
age to age, it will be evident that whether 
conduct be deemed good or bad depends upon 
the point of view. Whether we approve or 
disapprove, whether we feel the agreement or 
condemnation of conscience, depends upon our 
own state of moral or spiritual development; 
and in all cases, consciously or unconsciously, 
we judge a thing, a deed, a person, to be good 
or bad in relation to something, to some line 
of conduct or person set in contrast to it. 
Good and had, then, are not absolute terms, 
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but terms of relation. Nothing is inherently 
good or bad- A thing is good so far as it ful- 
fils an end, bad in so far as it fails to realise 
an end ; that is, it is good or bad, 'when judged 
by a standard. Thus a machine is good, if it 
embodies the ideal of its designer, or in so far 
as it serves a purpose ; and any part of it is 
bad which interferes with the working of the 
whole. ' An environment is good for me,* says 
Paulsen,^ 'that offers tasks suited to my 
powers. That world is good for a people and 
for mankind which calls out and develops pre- 
dispositions and powers. Without* conflicts, 
natural and moral, there would be no problems 
and no work.’ 

It is clear, then, that whether the world, 
or any part of it, be deemed good or bad, de- 
pends on our general belief concerning it; 
and, if we may accept the verdict of those 
most competent to judge, the world is em- 
phatically a system, an order, and therefore 
moral, therefore good. Indeed, it is evident 
that there could be no absolute evil; for, if 
^ Introduction to PMoaophy, 

P 
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one atom in tie universe were thoroughly and 
inherently vile, the universe would not be a 
harmony, and therefore it could not exist 
And in general things possess the qualities 
which we attribute to them, not in themselves, 
but through their relations. 

Nothing, then, is wholly what it appears to 
be by itself. Nothing is ‘sufficient unto itself' 
nor good by itself, — neither matter, mind, 
thought, feeling, nature, nor man. It is a 
slander upon our fair universe to speak of any 
one as totally depraved. It shows ignorance of 
our high origin to regard anything, any man, as 
independently good. Fitness to play one's part 
in the completion of some whole is ever the mark 
of goodness. A thing is bad or evil by excess 
or defect; and the same thing may be both 
good and evil, according to the point of view. 

For instance, no one would question the 
goodness and necessity of animal nature — ^in 
its proper place. If the perfection of the 
animal kingdom, like that of the vegetable 
kingdom before it, has come about through 
struggle, as the evolutionists tell us, then that 
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struggle is surely justified in the light of its 
outcome. Indeed, it is difficult to see how 
the same result could have come about in any 
other way. But the same tendencies which 
are good among animals become evil in relation 
to society, when judged by a higher standard 
and carried to excess in man. We condemn 
as selfish in man the instinct which in animals 
enables the strongest to survive. So far as a 
man simply expresses his nature, be it animal 
or spiritual, he is to this extent good. The 
so-called depraved man may act according to 
natural law, and use his wit as skilfully as the 
good man; and the vilest criminal uses faculties 
which we should call thoroughly good if they 
were employed in a good direction. There can 
be no doubt, then, as to the origin of the 
impulses and tendencies which we call evil, 
when they become human, nor of their relative 
goodness, when wisely directed. All share 
this lower nature in greater or lesser degree, and 
all deal with it in ways which may be deemed 
good or bad according to the point of view. 

One is sometimes more than half persuaded 
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that all people are about equally sinfuL A 
few great crimes are noised about and held up 
as types of wickedness, for which everlasting 
punishment is not too severe. But our sen- 
sational press diligently spreads the details of 
such crimes abroad, that all may share in 
them. In the hidden places of society far 
worse crimes are witnessed only by the all- 
seeing God. The half-developed animal man 
who commits one crime, and is then con- 
demned to a life among those upon whom a 
thoughtless society has set its stamp as incur- 
ably ' depraved ’ — ^instead of treating them as- 
human beings to be elevated — ^may not be 
nearly as wicked as the cruel capitalist who 
oppresses his employees as though they were 
slaves, or those who throughout their lives 
make it easy for the sinner whom society 
accepts as of good repute. We all dwell to- 
gether in human society, and necessarily par- 
take of its ills and its blessings. He who 
condemns is not himself above guilt. He who 
seems good and virtuous is often deemed such 
because our standards are so low and partial. 
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Our problem is, in fact, greatly simplified 
by distinguishing the various planes of being 
through 'which man passes. ‘All evolution, 
all progress, is from lower to higher plane. 
From a philosophic point of view, things are 
not good and evil, but only higher and 
lower. . , . All evil consists in the dominance 
of the lower over the higher, all good in the 
rational use of the lower by the higher. . . . 
True virtue consists not in the extirpation of 
the lower, but in its subjection to the higher. 
The stronger the lower is, the better, if only 
it be held in subjection. For the higher is 
nourished and strengthened by its connection 
with the more robust lower, and the lower is 
purified, refined, and glorified by its connec- 
tion with the diviner higher; and by this 
mutual action the whole plane of being is 
ijlevated. It is only by action and reaction of 
all parts of our complex nature that true 
virtue is attained.' ^ 

1 Le Conte, Evohition and its Relation to Religious 
Thought, pp. 374, 375, second edition. D. Appleton 
nnd Co., New York. 
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Here, again, we see that careful discrimina- 
tion is a necessity of all moral progress ; and 
the need of the two sides or aspects of our 
nature is clearly apparent. Evil is such only 
from a point of view, yet on the one hand 
the necessity of that which is classed as evil 
is just as clear as that it should he called 
relative evil, and not be indiscriminately 
classed with the good; for, although in the 
absolute sense everything is good, — the 
Absolute is more than goodness, for its perfect 
life is both means and ends in one,— it would 
be a most erroneous and harmful conclusion 
to pass from the infinite point of view to that 
of the finite, and affirm that ‘ all is good, there 
is no evil; all is mind, there is no matter.' 
Were this mystical doctrine to be applied 
universally, — and this is the real test of any 
creed, — all moral distinctions would at once 
be effaced, all ethical standards thrown aside, 
and the utmost licence would be given to the 
sinner. The wicked man could then revel in 
his inglorious life of crime and shame, all 
efforts to purify society would at once cease. 
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and we should have absolute chaos. Or, more 
strictly, there would be no universe, no sinner„ 
no goodness, and no God, but an absolutely 
simple, inert mass, without parts and without 
life. The result would be the same if we 
affirmed that there is no personal man and no 
outer world; for with the denial of distinc- 
tions the whole beautiful fabric of the world 
of human experience, human responsibility 
and progress, is theoretically swept away. 

The same result follows if we adopt that 
other mystical doctrine which affirms all 
natural existence to be evil ; for, if our life- 
here is simply a wandering away from per- 
fection, a degraded form of being, grounded 
in ignorance and illusion, then experience is* 
utterly hopeless, without significance, and 
without a moral goal. Again, if we are so* 
vile that a propitiatory sacrifice alone could 
redeem us, all moral standards are valueless ; 
for no room is left for personal regeneration. 
Both these views are absolutely without hope, 
and are based on the supposition that life is- 
purposeless ; for both imply that something 
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must save us, — if we are to be saved at all,— 
and Schopenhauer’s conclusion then follows 
very easily, that pessimism is the only real 
basis of religion. But, if the Christ is deemed 
the perfect example, the bearer of a higher 
standard, the way to the higher life, where we 
may follow if we will, then the whole scheme 
of life is transformed. There is hope because 
we know the way, and because no one can 
redeem us but ourselves. We must then rid 
ourselves of the so-called Christian doctrine 
that man fell, that supernatural power alone 
can save us from our sin, and that the sacrifice 
of one being is sufficient salvation for all, or 
else regard life as a purely purposeless, hope- 
less, and wicked fall from grace; for the 
moment pxxrpose or design is admitted the 
whole pernicious and pessimistic doctrine is 
surrendered. 

That the entire mystical doctrine of sin 
and salvation is thoroughly in discord with 
purposeful life, as we know it in nature, is 
evident from the rapid acceptance in these 
times of the scientific theory of evolution. 
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Thus we are leaining to avoid the two 
extremes which have so long held sway as 
genuine theories of evU, the advocates of the 
one deeming it an ohjective reality, and the 
disciples of the other trying to dismiss it as 
a delusion. There is a growing tendency 
to look upon the evil-minded man as the 
unbalanced man, the one who misdirects his 
forces, he who is not yet truly a man. Evil, 
then, is not in any sense an entity: it is 
slavery ; and he who is enslaved needs to be 
enlightened, to be made aware of higher 
standards, and taught to see the real economy 
of obedience to them. We thus avoid the 
difficulty of attributing evil directly to God, 
since evil, as we know it and are enslaved by it, 
is primarily human. With God it is more prob- 
ably viewed as means to an end, and there- 
fore understood in the light of its outcome. 

It may be easy for one who is convinced 
that God is the only reality to argue that 
there is no evil; for, since God is conceived 
as pure love, pure light and goodness, it is 
difficult to see how darkness could spring 
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from such a pure source. It is, then, an easy 
conclusion to affirm that the darkness must 
be an illusion, the mere absence of something. 
Yet it is clear that every describable 
experience has a positive basis; and, what- 
ever we call a state where darkness pre- 
dominates, it is never without a definite 
cause. A negation as applied to the mani- 
festations of reality, in fact, explains nothing* 
When the sun sets, we experience a change, 
and govern ourselves accordingly ; for we 
have learned to know darkness through 
comparison with light. The fiendish scheming 
of the criminal is undeniably positive ; and, 
if there is any experience in the world that ia 
emphatically the presence of something, it is 
physical suffering, and the crying evils of our 
boasted civilisation. Such tendencies are 
surely not the mere privation of good, nor are 
they merely ' good in the making.’ They are 
the centrifugal forces of our progress, without 
which progress could not be. The lower m 
just as good, just as necessary, as the higher- 
in its place. Both would seem good and 
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beautiful, could we view them as they really 
are in the light of the whole. The lower 
nature is a blessing or a curse, according to 
our use of it. ITothing could be more 
beautiful than the law which compels us to 
suffer until we come to judgment, and then 
frees us from suffering because we have 
learned the necessity and place of the two 
sides of our nature. Evil and suffering are 
only necessary up to a certain point, as I have 
shown more fully elsewhere.^ After that 
they do not exist,— for us,— since everything, 
when understood, is seen to be a means to an 
end, and therefore good. To understand life 
so that all friction shall cease, and every 
tendency be turned to good account, is, in a 
word, the ideal of all our progress. 

Evil loses half its terrors for us when we 
thus view it in the light of the whole, and 
consign it to the lowest round in the ladder of 
being. We have had a false idea of life as a 
whole, and thought that evil should not exist 
at all, as though we could learn to know Ugbt 

^ Th& Power of Silence, 
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without contrasting it with darkness. We 
have had a wrong idea of heaven, as a place 
where there should be nothing to overcome, 
nothing to sacrifice, and therefore nothing to 
win. Then, too, we have tried to exterminate 
evil instead of realising that it is not in itself 
bad, but is really ‘ the lower state of living as 
looked at from the higher." We have dealt 
with society as though it were much further 
advanced in its evolution than it really is. 
The evils of intemperance in all its forms, and 
all the corruptions of government and society 
in our large cities, are the mud and mire of a 
civilisation not yet emerged from the earth. 
We have not yet entered the ethical stage of 
being, — ^not as a race, — and a large proportion 
of mankind have not yet reached the age of 
reason. Impulse still runs rampant; and, 
while this is so, corruption of some sort is the 
natural result. We must take into considera- 
tion the long road still to be travelled. Man 
shows by his conduct what he is ; and, if you 
wish more of him, you must not expect to 
reform him by talking about effects, and 
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treating Hm as though the earth were not 
large enough for him and for you, but by 
leading him to a higher plane. Aid him to 
come to judgment in his soul, and his former 
life will quickly become odious in comparison 
with the higher, now for the first time outlined 
before him. 

The criminal, about to commit a murder, 
would not sin if he could be fully enlightened 
in regard to the social and personal effects of 
his intended crime. The slave to passion can 
become the man of power if that element be 
added which makes his passion good. Every- 
thing is good and true in so far as it is 
susceptible of completion, bad and erroneous 
in so far as it is removed from the Whole. 
Judged by this criterion, everything in some 
measure qualifies the experience of the 
Absolute; and the only serious question is 
this, Is the conflict ultimate or absolute ? If 
the vilest sinner in the universe has some 
point of contact with the Whole, if, in a word, 
every one may be ' saved,* then there is no 
fundamental opposition, and our Whole is 
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preserved intact* Once more, it is casting 
aspersions upon the wisdom and love of God, 
if he he not competent to ‘redeem’ the 
wickedest of his creatures. And, if he can 
redeem them all, it is no argument against 
the beauty of the universe that such sinners 
exist For just how he can redeem any par- 
ticular sinner only he in his perfect wisdom 
could know. It is enough for us if we under- 
stand the principle, and see how in our own 
lives every error is a partial truth, and every 
sin so far good as it serves a purpose. 

It is argued by some that God could not 
know our mistakes nor suffer with us. But 
how, then, could he perfect us, how could he 
be perfect, unless he knew both the tenapta- 
tion and the victory through heroic achieve- 
ment by which it is finally overcome ? Is he 
not himself immanent in our moral contests, 
himself the higher power by which we master 
the lower ? Such help we should expect from 
perfect love and wisdom as should really fur- 
ther our progress without defeating the object 
of experience, just as we leave the child to 
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work out a mathematical problem instead of 
solving it for him, when the child will obvi- 
ously be the gainer. The Higher Self might 
thus be present in our suffering in so far as 
our life experience is viewed as a progressively 
completed whole. Such a life as this — the 
life of the God, where our tasks play their 
part in his larger experience — ^would be the 
■completion of goodness as we know it, just as 
it is the completion of personality, of truth, 
beauty, of life on all its planes, and of any 
particular end in the universe. Ho particular 
end, like goodness, could alone characterise 
such an experience ; for it is the All. Every- 
thing has its complement: only the Perfect 
Whole is absolute. We have seen that not 
one thought, not one fancy, however wild, 
however erroneous, is without some reference 
to reality All knowledge, all thinking, all 
consciousness, begins with experience ; and, if 
the reader will put this truth to the severest 
test, he will find that the most absurd as well 
as the most rational thought is necessarily a 
construction from experience. To think is, in 
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fact, to make some judgment about reality* 
All thought, then, is in some sense true : all 
truth is in some sense incomplete. Try to- 
describe a landscape, a person, yourself, or 
even a grain of sand completely, and you will 
find it impossible to say, 'My description is- 
completely true/ Nowhere do we get com- 
plete wholes ; for everything is bound up with 
something else, and the minutest atom is- 
practically infinite in its relations. Thought 
never exhausts, yet is never wholly separate 
from feeling. Intuition ever points onward to 
new possibilities of experience. Every states 
ment we make needs immediately to be quali- 
fied; and our profoundest generalisations, as 
Huxley pointed out, are, at best, only in the 
highest degree probable. Probability is, in 
one sense, 'the guide of life’; everything ia 
true conditionally. 

All sinfulness, all evil and error, then, in 
the truest sense, is 'a missing of the mark.*" 
It is false only so far as it lacks completion,^ 
not through innate wickedness. Not every 
fact, not every symbol in life, is of equal value; 
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bufc an. object is true, real, or good in proportion 
as it approaches or qualifies the Whole, or that 
Self which alone can know things as they exist 
absolutely. Here is our criterion: only the 
Whole is real, perfect, complete, absolutely 
good. The object of all existence, of all think- 
ing, is to grasp or describe the real or complete. 
Could we succeed perfectly, the result would 
be absolute truth and goodness. So far as we 
fail, experience or thought is partly true and 
partly erroneous. Judged by this standard, 
and with due discrimination, error and evil 
assume their real relationship in the long series 
from the depths of finite ignorance to the 
heights of perfect wisdom. All finite beings, 
all thoughts and desires, — ^when considered by 
themselves, — are necessarily imperfect, mere 
fragments or appearances standing in need of 
completion. Nowhere do we find rigid lines 
of distinction, at no point do vice and error 
suddenly become virtue and truth. But all 
that e3dsts is so related to the One that, taken 
as a whole, the many necessarily constitute its 
perfect consciousness. 


Q 
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Does it not, then, add a new significance 
and beauty to life to realise that every detail 
bears a divine relationship to the whole ? A 
lower and a higher state of being would seem 
essential in any world-order. We may con- 
elude, with Leibnitz, that ours is the best pos- 
sible world-order, if we believe it to contain 
the least amount of evil consistent with per- 
fection. When we cease to view evil as an 
objective reality, we have made the first step 
toward this larger comprehension of the uni- 
verse. When we come to judgment sufficiently 
to see that our disposition and ignorance are 
largely at fault, we have made the next step. 
If the experience of self- consciousness shows 
that we have hitherto lived wholly for self, 
the compensation is already apparent in so far 
as reflection has now taught us to understand 
and obey the higher law; and, surely, our 
disobedience of the moral law was not mere 
sinfulness, if it has taught us the imperative 
nature of that law. And the next step is to 
adjust oneself to the higher and lower forces, 
so that they shall work together for good, 
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This wise attitude is dependent upon three 
things : — 

(1) Not to regard any tendency in oneself 
or in another as essentially evil, but as so 
much misdirected energy, deemed bad only 
because it is compared with a higher standard 
and because its use is not yet fully understood. 

(2) Never work with mere effects, do not 
dwell upon the process nor look at obstacles 
and conditions, — by themselves, — but face to- 
ward the light, look at the outcome, take the 
college settlement into the slums, take the 
higher to the lower, remembering that the 
mere presence of the higher is sufficient to 
create new standards. 

(3) Kemember that most of our suffering, 
and the larger part of our endeavour to over- 
come it, axe unnecessary. All existence is an 
aim, all desire indicates the presence of the 
Higher with us ; and our part is to let the 
Spirit have its way through us, to let it work 
like leaven till all the life is transfigured from 
within, from lower to higher, from higher to stiU 
higher, until the Ohrist-spirit shall prevail 
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‘ The truest revelation, the truest voice of the naturer 
of things, is not in what we see, but in our thoughts of 
what ought to be.’ — W. M, Salter. 

Pkobably the most important discovery in 
the development of human thought is the 
intuition that fundamentally life is one great 
unity. No one can fully convey this intelli- 
gence to another, although it has been sug- 
gested by a thousand seers. It is not so much 
the product of reason as of an incalculably 
rapid survey of the universe after years of 
search and reflection. Spiritually, the great 
unit is made known as a living presence, an 
enveloping love, a divine Father revealing 
himself through all men. Intellectually, it is 

perceived as the necessary totality of beings 

■■ '■ 
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beyond which thought can never go, that 
which is ultimate, real, eternal, and revealed 
according to universal, immutable laws. 
Morally or ethically, it is made known as the 
one purpose, the one will or goal which binds 
the great world-system together, — a whole in 
which each man is a moral agent whose high 
privilege it is to realise a divine ideal. Indi- 
vidually, our lives are a mystery until this 
insight comes. Henceforth, although one has 
hardly set out on the pathway of the higher 
life, one shall dwell as near the heart of events 
as though the goal were actually won, and one 
were looking back over the victories and 
defeats of one’s moral experience. Tor it is 
this consciousness, and this alone, that one is 
of permanent moral worth in the universe, 
which explains the mysteries of our toilsome 
life as we live it day by day. We have con- 
sidered this divine ideal, will, or purpose for 
the individual soul so far as it is related to 
the problems of self-consciousness, of intuition, 
fate, error, and evil. We are now to penetrate 
still further into the realm of the ideal, and 
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study the finite self in its relation to society 
at large. 

We have found strong reason to believe 
that man is not in any sense sufficient unto 
himself, nor good alone. Physically, intellec- 
tually, and spiritually, he is most assuredly 
part of an organism, and is not independent of 
society even in the most isolated experience of 
self-consciousness. In daily life, in thought, 
language, in every moment of existence, he is 
a debtor to society and to his general environ- 
ment, without which he would not have the 
faintest awareness of his own being. Truer 
yet, he is precisely what he is, in a given case, 
as a sharer of divine power, wisdom, and will 
He is a dependent being and a pensioner in a 
world where every factor is related to him in 
a way such that all the aeons of eternity would 
not enable him to return its service to him. 
It is well at times for every one, however 
humble and however wise, to realise in quiet 
and grateful recognition this divine economy, 
whereby every creature that lives is made a 
sharer in its bounty, and where man especially 
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is not onlj the heir of eternal power, hut 
server and served in a marvellouslj beautiful 
world-order. 

The consciousness that one is really essential 
to this great world-plan, and that one can be 
of present, active service to society, thus 
counterbalances the painful discovery of 
wickedness and sin in a world where higher 
and lower are engaged in age-long contest. 
One thus becomes a higher in contrast to some 
lower in the long process of moral develop- 
ment — a lower which one must elevate by 
making the higher seem attractive. For to 
those who have clearly grasped this intimately 
close relationship of divine shareholding and 
service of the whole by each and of the whole 
for each there is just one righteous course open 
for all future conduct; namely, to follow an 
ethical life, a life of strict honesty, justice, 
sincerity, enthusiasm for the right, the true, 
and the good, and of devotion to a high ideal 
There are, it is true, three stages in our 
moral progress ; namely, (1) to see the law 
theoretically, (2) to see evidence through 
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partial obedience to it that is perfect, and (3) 
to act as if one really believed it true. But, 
when a man at last sees the imperative nature 
of the moral law, understands a rational or 
ethical precept, and is thereby convinced of 
its soundness, its beauty, and its universality ; 
when conscience assures him of the right,— if 
he does not then obey it, he is guilty of 
renouncing the most sacred obligation of the 
universe, and of deliberately turning aside 
from the pathway of righteousness and truth 
to follow his own lowest self, thereby virtually 
denying the genuineness of truth, disbelieving 
his own reason, and surrendering his right to 
be called a sincere, upright, moral man. No 
one worthy of the name of man — that is, one 
whose privilege it is to overcome and to obey 
—can, in fact, see the full significance of the 
ethical ideal who does not straightway begin 
to make his life conform to it. The essence 
of ethics is this consciousness of what ‘ought 
to be,' — the awareness of a moral goal, of a 
higher life than the present condition of 
society. Heretofore one may have intended 
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to do riglit, but failed or unconsciously 
obeyed a general impulse toward the good. 
But now one becomes an intelligent moral 
agent through actual knowledge of the unity 
of life, the singleness of the moral goal, and 
the duty which each one is called upon to 
play in a world where to live is to share and 
to serve. 

One highly important law, however, should 
be borne in mind in the pursuit of any ideal, 
whether it be intellectual, moral, or spiritual. 
To bring the higher into the presence of the 
lower often means that the lower is disturbed 
and aroused into bitterest opposition. The 
lower plays the part of the conservative. It is 
satisfied with itself and its knowledge, and 
autocratically demands freedom to sin or 
enjoy itself in peace. This has ever been the 
result when a new doctrine has appeared in 
the past, and the struggle of new ideas to gain 
-a foothold in society is repeated in the history 
of the individuaL If a man really sees the 
beauty of righteousness and desires to practise 
the moral law, this is of itself sufficient to 
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cause regeneration ; and lie will begin almost 
unconsciously to realise his ideal. Meanwhile 
he may sometimes unnecessarily condemn 
himself as a hypocrite when he is, in truth, 
progressing as rapidly as his own obstinate 
lower nature will permit. It is essential, then^ 
that, with the discovery of the imperative 
nature of duty, one also learn the law of its 
realisation through contest, discouragement,, 
and persistence, reserving the terms 'hypocrite ' 
and ‘sinner’ for those who have glimpses of 
the ethical life, but turn back to the selfish 
life of slavery and suffering. With these two 
laws in mind, then, the absolute nature of the 
right and the method of its progressive becom- 
ing, let us briefly glance over the ethical field 
in its relation to the Perfect Whole. 

Prom the point of view of the foregoing, we 
may now define the ethical life as the con- 
scious pursuit of an ideal end or moral 
purpose. It is a life governed by reason 
through the application of eternal principles. 
It is not something to be taken on occasionally, 
but the life of everyday and hour worthy of 
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man — the religion of duty. It is a life where 
one is conscious, above all else, of a desire to 
do the right, to follow the highest leading, 
where one shows what one believes by one's 
conduct, where, in all sincerity, life and 
belief are one, in unselfish dedication to 
truth, goodness, and service. It is not mere 
discontent with the present state of society, 
which is perhaps far better than it would 
be were it reformed in accordance with the 
ideas of those who complain of it because, 
for example, there is not an equal distribution 
of money, or because governments exist which 
prevent them from being lawless ; for the 
trouble in these cases is often solely in the 
wrong attitude of the critic and in the in- 
dolent adjustment to society's needs. It is 
rather the knowledge that what now is, tem- 
porally speaking, is not finally right, but 
demands completion. It is, in fact, the 
persistent choice of two sharply contrasted 
motives which divide the world into two 
great classes, — those who live for themselves 
and those who have the welfare of others 
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first of all at heart. And this brings us at 
once to the question of self-sacrifice. 

That much of that which passes under 
the name of charity, benevolence, and self- 
sacrifice, is really the garment of selfishness 
in its subtlest form, is a truth now so generally 
recognised that it hardly needs mentioning; 
nor is it necessary to dwell upon the fact that 
those who are apparently selfish are frequently 
the most devoted followers of the righteous 
law. Those tendencies which we deem wrong 
and selfish may often be the impulses which, 
misunderstood and therefore misdirected, are 
urging us on to our special task; while the 
traits of character on which we pride our- 
selves are apt to be the real obstacles to 
genuine ethical growth. Society has advanced 
largely through a natural tendency to self- 
correction when development has proceeded 
too far in one direction, as, for example, tlie 
Protestant Eeformation and the French 
Ilevolution. A higher law than any of 
human devising governs events ; and in 
society at large, as well as in our particular 
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community and in individual experience, self- 
isliness, sins, and evils are being turned to 
account by means which nothing short of 
knowledge of the whole social organism would 
enable us to understand. We are prone to 
blame and to commend from a purely relative 
and present point of view, whereas all ethical 
judgment takes account of the far-off goal. 
As a matter of fact, we seldom know enough 
about people to praise or blame them. Their 
motives and duties in life are only partially 
known even to them. A whole social group 
may be apparently selfish, plutocratic, and 
indifierent as related to their immediate 
neighbours, yet be playing an unconscious 
and necessary part in the evolution of the 
race as a whole. It is perhaps unfortunate 
to be called upon to play the conservative, 
the fiend or villain ; and this book offers no 
excuse for such conduct. But it is already 
obvious that it is no easy matter to judge 
all conduct fairly, and say how much of it 
is purposeless, how much means to an end 
higher than itself. Apparently, we cannot 
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be too tolerant of the methods of the nniverse 
nor too charitable toward those whose mission 
is a mystery to us, since we know too little 
as yet to view our social evolution as a whole 
or to apprehend its complete organisation in 
a particular case. 

Here, as elsewhere, progress is due to the 
conflict and struggle for adjustment of oppo- 
sites; and no one may justly say that the 
lower is not as good as the higher — in its 
place. But, ethically, everything depends 
upon whether it is in its proper place. Self- 
preservation and self-realisation are fully as 
imperative as self-sacrifice, and the ethical 
problem is not to be settled without due con- 
sideration of all sides of our being. Know- 
ledge of self, then, is the one essential; for, 
in order to make the right self-sacrifice, one 
must know what will, or self, is to be denied 
and what one affirmed. And self-conscious- 
ness reveals two supplementary facts — (1) 
each man stands for a given purpose, a fixed 
moral ideal independent of time and space, 
not progressive but perfect from the start; 
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{2) yet it is tlie peculiar nature of that ideal 
that its realisation is a matter of time, there- 
fore of experience, requiring careful adjust^ 
ment of means to ends through self-restriction 
and self-assertion. 

The first step, then, is to discover as nearly 
as possible the ethical ideal for which one 
stands in the divine economy, the special talent 
or ability which one should develop to the 
full, and then proceed with this development 
in such a way that it shall be under self- 
control; that is, one should act from reason, 
not from impulse, even when it is a question 
of self-denial or of immediate good, and make 
•self-realisation not a personal but a social 
end, so that every detail of life may be 
transfigured with the sense of its moral worth. 
If self-consciousness shows me that I am 
weak, one-sided, the cause of my own misery 
and unhappiness, it is for me to overcome 
all this by getting out of self, by gaining my 
balance through service to humanity. Happi- 
ness, self-development, and poise, essential 
alike to self-completion and service, are thus 
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made secondary and incidental to the higher 
end of truly ethical conduct. 

Whatever one’s motive in life may be» 
whether it be profoundly selfish or com- 
niendably altruistic, it is clear, then, that 
all conduct involves self-sacrifice, the differ- 
ence being that the selfish man sacrifices^ 
the higher good, while the altruist merges 
personal good in the higher life of self-denial. 
The wrong idea of self-abnegation not only 
leads to the selfish life of asceticism and the 
infliction of bodily harm, the partial loss of 
individuality— which should not be sacrificed 
under any circumstances — and the surrender 
of laudable ambition, but it really prevents- 
one from accomplishing the greatest good,, 
since the right use of all that we have and 
of all that we can become through harmonious 
self-development is thoroughly compatible 
with the highest usefulness. It is well, then, 
to consider in risking one’s life to save 
another, or in any case where the present 
good involves great self-sacrifice, if one is 
really making the true sacrifice. 
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Every moment of existence involves sacrifice 
of some sort, for man is so constituted that he 
can put forward but one aspect of himself 
at a time. The common good, common 
welfare and protection, demand service and 
the apportionment of tasks in any society 
which shall endure. This sacrifice originates 
far back in the animal world, in the care 
and protection of the young. No one could 
be absolutely selfish and still continue to 
exist, for the reason that no one is absolutely 
independent. Yet every one must in a sense 
be individual, in order to exist at all. Neither 
individualism nor socialism could ever prevail 
alone in a relatively permanent phase of 
society. The ideal state of society is rather 
one in which each man stands for what he 
is worth, where each receives a fair propor- 
tion of what he earns, where no one holds 
a monopoly of power or wealth, or any 
authority which takes away the freedom or 
the natural rights of man, since the earth 
belongs to men, not to man, and since no 
one may create a monopoly or oppress the 
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sexes, morally or industrially, without com- 
mitting a sin in the name of the highest and 
divinest law. 

Neither individualism nor sacrifice is of 
itself good or had ; and evil does not enter in 
to complicate the problem until personal desire 
.and aggrandisement predominate, and are 
used in the development of a monopoly — in 
•other words, a want of balance. One should 
therefore remember that everything depends 
upon the motive, the love, the heart of the 
matter, the wise direction of one’s forces, 
•since true self-denial is not a superficial act, 
it is not mere acquiescence where it is no 
•effort to seem good, to distribute wealth, or 
where pride enters in, but genuine and whole- 
souled willingness to give up personal interests 
that a fellow-man may be elevated. One 
should take the trouble to think whether 
the charity is really rational before contri- 
buting to its support. One should consider 
the possibility of doing too much for those 
who ought to be self-helpful. 

Again, it is well to consider whether in 
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one’s zeal to realise some future goal one may 
not have become hardened to the present 
needs of man. Whenever one asks these 
great questions,— whether to do the present 
good and sacrifice the possible future good, 
giving up self-development it may be, or to 
look far ahead and adjust means to the ulti- 
mate end, — one is bringing together the two 
elements which in one form or another con- 
stitute every fact of life. The scholar, devoted 
to some great scientific pursuit, may be deemed 
exceedingly selfish by those who demand all 
sorts of present deeds of philanthropy from 
him; while, in truth, the genuine scholar denies 
himself half the pleasures in life, in order to 
serve the truth. It is unquestionably wrong for 
one who really possesses ability of a high 
order to dedicate his life to the passing deeds 
of the moment, when he might the better 
serve humanity by devoting himself to his 
special talent. No one can afford to lead an 
unethical life; and, surely, it is the duty of 
every one to give society the full benefit of 
genius. On the other hand, the far-off goal 
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is often a mere excuse for doing nothing, and 
the ethical self is subordinated to the self of 
temporary comfort and egoism. Every one 
should find time for daily acts of kindness 
and self-denial. 

Energy, individuality, self-reliance, will- 
power, prudent self-preservation, and self- 
development thus go hand in hand with 
obedience to the higher guidance, trust, 
humility, self-denial, and devotion to society* 
Sound ethical development and utility are 
ever the result of careful adjustment be- 
tween the two. Groodness is therefore both a 
science and an art. A man must have pure 
motives and act according to principle, but he 
must give both self and society their true 
place. Self-sacrifice at its best means the 
wise use of all that we are. In so far as it 
involves self-neglect, self-surrender, and self- 
suppression, it is sure to result in ill. The 
truly ethical man may, it is true, lay down 
his life for humanity, but he lays it down 
that he may find it enriched and more wiselj 
directed on a higher plane. 
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I must, then, have a higher motive for 
doing good than either self-realisation or self- 
sacrifice, as commonly understood. I must 
feel a higher impulse than that of mere argu- 
ment, for even the selfish man can justify his 
conduct hy argument. I must feel that spirit 
which uses all these as instruments, where at 
last self-scrutiny itself gives place to a positive 
expression of the divine ideal, where the right 
guidance comes, the means of rendering service 
and the right opportunities for doing good, if 
the heart is right. This, in a word, is the 
essence of the moral doctrine which this book 
has to offer; the spirit or motive is positive 
and fundamental ; all else follows as a natural 
consequence. 

The same comprehensive principle, de- 
veloped through due consideration of con- 
flicting tendencies, would hold, were we 
formulating a complete ethical system; and 
we should find something of value in all 
standards which have been offered as guides 
to the. higher life, just as all religions are 
good in their place. That doctrine or church 
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is best for me whicK aids me ethically to ex- 
press my highest self. It would be the height 
of unreason to affirm that any one religion is 
infallibly the best, while all the rest are false. 
To the seer every man he meets is in the 
possession of an ideal as yet only partially 
expressed, giving promise of a better man 
than his daily life seems to indicate. It is 
the high office of religion to quicken this dor- 
mant nature through adaptation to his type 
of mind. While, then, right is always right, 
there are matiy methods of approach to the 
one goal, just as there are many creeds, all 
seeking to embody the essence of a religion 
which, if it could be free of all sects, would 
become universal. Wherever there is a keen 
sense of that which ought to be, a divine dis- 
content inspired by the consciousness of ideals, 
the ethical principle makes itself known. 
Knowledge of the sorrow, suffering, misery, 
and degradation of the world as it exists to- 
day, may be for some the starting-point in the 
ethical life; and they may feel it thejr duty 
to begin that life among the lowest classes of 
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society. Again, the mere consciousness of 
one s great debt to society for its advantages of 
education, science, literature, art, companion- 
ship, and government, may be a leading 
stimulus, or the discovery of the profoundly 
unethical principles of trade, of politics, the 
rapid development of monopolies, and the 
existence of double moral standards. J’or we 
confess it with shame of our fellow-men that 
the principles on which business and politics 
are generally carried on are not yet sufficiently 
scrupulous to invite the co-operation of our 
best men, and we are eager to bring about a. 
reform. But, whatever the approach, it is 
clear that there is no exclusive road to the 
great goal of life; for the logical applica- 
tion of our doctrine forbids us to accept anj 
standard without qualification. 

Just as a man may develop character and 
become a master in his chosen occupation by 
spending his life in the woods or at sea, as 
well as at college or at the head of an army, so 
two men may be in perfect accord spiritually, 
yet differ greatly in their application of a 
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moral precept. All methods and all standards 
that have appealed to men are good, — ^in their 
place, — and all cease to be of nse when a 
higher law is discovered. It would be the 
quintessence of dogmatism for one in whom 
the moral sense is remarkably keen, or one for 
whom the inner light is the daily guide, to 
affirm that this method should be adopted by 
all; for the sense of the right and of the 
spiritual varies in degree with different people. 
Some live ethically because they must, and 
the spontaneous expression of righteousness is 
surely the ideal which we hope to see realised 
in the generations of the future. But many 
are compelled to work out all principles in- 
ductively, and carefully test their motives in 
the light of society’s needs. Whereas, if all 
men could be spiritually illumined, probably 
no ethical standards would be required, since 
there is little need of the examination of one’s 
motives where one central intuition of the 
right and true is distinctly prominent. But, 
although the ought comes out from within 
instead of being evolved from without, con- 
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science is no more the entire reason for ethical 
conduct than is the spiritual sense or the love 
of truth. Experience, tempered by reason, 
enlightens even the conscientious man, and 
guides him away from extremes ; for one may 
easily become morbidly conscientious. Always, 
then, the whole man should speak through a 
genuine moral action. One should make the 
best use of both intuition and reason, since 
both are needed to maintain the ethical 
balance. One should seek the principle in- 
volved, and then apply it rationally, asking 
oneself if one is making the right self- 
sacrifice, and what the result will be upon 
society ; for man is an imitative creature, and 
one must consider whether one’s conduct is 
worthy of reproduction. 

The whole matter is summed up in Eant’s 
famous categorical imperative: ‘Act only on 
the maxim whereby thou canst at the same 
time will that it should become a universal 
law/ In other words, act as you would will- 
ingly see all men act toward each other and 
toward you under similar circumstances. Such 
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conduct is categorically imperative, because, 
according to Kant, it is good and necessary of 
itself without reference to another end ; while 
action, which is good only as a means to some- 
thing else, is hypotheticaL It is doing good 
for its own priceless sake, it is being a law 
unto oneself, — sincere, righteous conduct such 
that no element of one’s being contradicts it ; 
and as such it is the individual expression of 
the sublime will or purpose of the universe. 
According to this principle, I ought to do so 
and so, even though I should not wish for 
anything else; that is, I ought not to lie, 
although it should not bring me the least 
discredit. Or, to put it in Adam Smith’s 
phraseology, it is conduct which an ‘ideally 
impartial observer would approve.’ 

Yet we have seen that no statement can 
stand wholly by itself. Kant maintains that 
the good will alone is absolutely good, — a will 
which in all its maxims gives universal laws 
and never contradicts itself. But we have 
concluded that goodness is ethical adaptation 
to the social organism. A merely good will is 
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therefore insufficient, although the desire to 
do good is itself an act of righteousness. A 
good will is such through its manifestation, 
and one cannot desire it to become universal 
without considering its effects upon society. 
One must not only desire to do good, but 
act, live, labour, overcome, so that one’s ideal 
may become a vital factor in society ; for one 
can become an ethical law to oneself only in 
relation to the social organism. WiU, love, 
desire, is good when tested and counter- 
balanced by wisdom. Even the will or love 
of an infinite Being, as we have noted in 
Chapter lit, could be complete only through 
perfect intelligence and a universe wherein 
part is adjusted to part in fulfilment of one 
central purpose. Nothing is good alone but 
the Perfect Whole; and by this we have 
meant all along that relationship of God and 
Ms univetse which no word, no term, no 
philosophy, can adequately describe, since the 
eternal Eeality is ail ends in one,— goodness, 
beauty, perfection, wisdom, love, fatherhood, 
self-manifestation, and all that could complete 
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the infinite All. And the finite will should 
copy the infinite so far as it can. 

The pursuit of the right, then, for its own 
sake, includes the desire to furnish a universal 
ideal to society, and the personal benefit or 
happiness which may come to the moral agent, 
thereby adding to his rrtility. The wall, the 
motive or spirit, is still fundamental, but is 
perfected only through its instruments. One 
should dare to do the right, to express one’s 
profoundest moral and spiritual convictions, 
though they gainsay all the conventions of 
society, throwing one’s whole soul into the life 
of righteousness. Likewise it is, undoubtedly, 
the highest motive to pursue truth for its own 
sake, regardless of where it may lead one. At 
the same time it is far better to see in such 
conduct a means to an end whereby both 
society and oneself are to he benefited, than 
to think that society may he aided and one 
may receive a reward ; hut one would rather 
not mention these things. Sometimes one 
must consider the effects upon society and 
upon self. Again, one is called upon to trust, 
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not to think of money nor of any other reward, 
though one knows not how one is to subsist. 
The essential in every case is to await the 
dictates of the inner sense, and then act 
rationally, faithfully, and trustfully, with the 
conviction that the right and the true will 
conquer in the end despite the firm hold of 
vice, injustice, and oppression, and with the 
knowledge that some high end will be accom- 
plished through us, even though we are 
ignorant of it at the time; for the central 
point is ever to think and act in harmony 
with the higher self. 

Such is the ideal ; and it stands out sublime 
as some grand mountain-peak in severe and 
lonely strength as compared with the vast 
reaches of human failure to attain it, with the 
selfishness and thoughtlessness of a society 
that has scarcely reached the confines of the 
ethical realm. It is clear that the realisation 
of this high ideal is a life,— a progressive ex- 
perience of self-regeneration to which ones 
whole activity should be dedicated. ‘ There is 
no duty if I cannot perform it,’ says W. M. 
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Salter.^ ‘We have not to make the world 
over, but only ourselves.’ And the first step 
is, undoubtedly, to make precept one with 
practice, so that conduct, which teaches above 
words, shall be a frank avowal of belief. We 
need this frankness in the pulpit, we need it 
in society, among writers, and in the business 
world. Every one should ask repeatedly, ‘ Is 
that harmonious with the rest of my life ’ at 
its best ? and let no transaction pass in which 
the better self is the slave or subject of wrong 
and deceit. All conduct should therefore be 
such that one could confess it fully without 
shame, — conduct in which the moral agent 
owns no allegiance to self interests, wherein 
one never bows to power nor worships partisan 
creeds, but where fully, freely, and courage- 
ously one could lay bare all that one is, Ell 
that one does and thinks, before Almighty 
God. 

The highest reason for living righteously, 
then, is one’s kinship with eternal goodness 
and love. Higher than any goal of our own 

^ EihAeal Religion. Boston : Little, Brown end Co. 
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choosing is the divine ideal dormant within 
each human soul. Self-scrutiny and con- 
sciously chosen goals may help us along the 
pathway of progress ; hut the greatest achieve- 
ment in the end, the greatest good, the greatest 
freedom, is realised in the supreme choice, 
whereby one decides once for all to follow the 
divine life. This goal is alone complete and 
final, — complete through the steps that have 
led up to it,— it is that alone which we realise 
because we must, because thought itself can 
go no higher. 

Like the mystical transport, then, the moral 
goal proves to be a pure white ray whose con- 
stituents — beauty, happiness, the greatest good 
of all, sincerity, justice, truth, self-denial, and 
the rest — are not in themselves final, but are 
aspects of the ethical life. The highest good 
is not any one of these alone : it is rounded 
development of the whole through the com- 
pletion, the beautifying, of all that is in us, 
‘the exercise of all virtues and capacities, 
especially the highest.’ A man’s chief motive 
may be love, but his love must be guided by 
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wisdom. And this harmonious union of love 
and wisdom in one whole of beauty — ^the high- 
est trinity we have considered in these pages 
— sums up all that is implied alike in the life 
of self-denial and of self-development at its 
best The ethical life is thus ever a harmony 
of opposites gathered around one will ; and, if 
one has the intuition of wholeness through 
unity on any plaire of thought, the whole pro- 
blem of life is thus far solved, since this ideal 
is the goal of the universe at large, and is 
therefore in imitation of the perfect life of the 
Absolute. Not every one can begin with this 
clear moral sense. There will be times when 
one is thoroughly in doubt how to act. But it 
is within the power of every human being to 
be and not to seem, to act and not merely to 
think that one might do good if it were not so 
much exertion, to stand up courageously for 
the right, the true, and the good, and thus to 
make every living soul a centre of moral 
conviction and strength. 

It is never an excuse, then, to urge one's 
ignorance of what to do or where to begin. 
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Every one knows a better way. We all know 
better than we do. This book appeals to every 
one to begin, to persist in the realisation of 
the ethical ideal; for the regeneration of 
society is to come about through education 
from within, not through correction from with- 
out. Begin, live, aspire, realise the best ideal 
of the moment; and this earnest effort 
shall lead the way to greater achievement. 
For every higher leads to the highest, and 
even the ethical life receives its crowning 
glory through the transcendent beauty of the 
spiritual. There is just as much need of a 
better form of religion, as a practical living 
essence beating in the heart of society, as 
there is of a higher ideal of justice and of 
business. The religious ‘ ought ’ is the highest 
duty of all, since it includes and supplements 
all that is most vital in the righteous life. 
And by this we mean that spirit which makes 
the ethical life something more than the mere 
performance of duty. It amounts to worship 
and fervour for the right and true,— that state 
where the soul is really and deeply touched 
8 
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both with pity for humanity and by a desire 
to make man’s condition better. It is the 
living essence which, by the majority of men, 
is simply accepted theoretically. 

For, if we consider for a moment what it 
means to be truly spiritual, it becomes evident 
that there is much talk about it by those who 
lack spirituality. The discussion of dogma, 
the emphasis put upon differences in creed 
.and ceremony, the exclusion of all but the 
favoured few who chance to belong to one's 
church, the insistence upon mere belief and 
outward appearance, the worship of tradition 
and of vague, if not superstitious, doctrines, 
— all this passes for spirituality, yet betrays 
its low origin by its servitude to formal detail. 
There is much playing around the point with- 
out direct inculcation and illustration of the 
thing itself, regardless of its temporal husk. 
Yet there could be but one genuine basis of 
religion as deep, as unmistakable, as pure as 
the moral law ; namely, the possession of the 
living spirit so grasped and so appreciated 
that it is made manifest through every hour of 
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-^aily life. This essence is not only something 
substantial, vital, enduring, but it is revealed 
•according to law as surely as any fact of 
^nature. It is the living assurance that there 
■Cs a higher law, and that the law is perfect. 

The one dominant note of Jesus’ gospel, for 
•example, is the immutability of the law, from 
"whose penalty there is no escape. ‘Judge not, 
t;hat ye be not judged/ he says. ‘ With what 
anaeasTire ye mete it shall be measured to you 
^xgain.’ And all this he says, repeatedly, 
<3epends on what we are, on our purity, our 
love, our sentiment of forgiveness, our trust, 
■OTir singleness of purpose, our faithfulness and 
<3esire; for ‘seek, and ye shall find. . , . 
--A-Ccording to your faith be it unto you/ 
Sere, in simple, unmistakable words, very 
little understood and very little practised, 
noteworthy for its entire absence of doubt 
-and inspired by the authority of perfect con- 
"v^iction, we are given a doctrine of life’s 
-spiritual essence inculcated by a soul whose 
own life was a sincere, therefore an ethical, 
embodiment of it. One is immediately lifted 
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to the realm of the universal by a considera- 
tion of it. The emphasis is everywhere laid, 
not upon the process, but upon the end, the 
ideal, the spirit or heart of the matter, the 
ever-present source of inspiration within, 
where the Father dwells, and where, if we 
make the spirit, the life, the motive, or being 
the one essential, what we shall do, what we 
shall say, and how we shall be cared for will 
surely, and in due time, be made plain. 
Clearly, no one can really appreciate this 
doctrine, and stiU continue to serve dogma 
and ritual. No one can practise it, and still 
be fearful and anxious. The law is either 
perfect or it is not ; and, if it is, absolute trust 
and conduct shaped by it will alone show that 
we really believe it. Such trust, such life as 
this, is worthy of universal imitation ; and he 
who feels it to be a living reality is the truly 
spiritual, the truly superior man. 

Is the ideal too high ? That could not bo in 
so far as it is divine. It seems high in com- 
parison with our low attainment. But, surely, 
there is need of such earnest effort as this for 
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the benefit of all mankind, — ^to sweep away 
the cold formulas and ceremonies both of 
morals and of religion so far as they claim to 
be what they are not, — ^that we may at last 
behold the stern beauty of the moral law and 
the beneficent essence of the spirit- The 
ethical life is as simple as the spiritual which 
completes it. It is life worthy of being 
■universal, it is sincerity, justice, truth, good- 
ness, and beauty realised according to eternal 
law* It is a life wherein we do the best we 
can in the light of our highest insight. It 
only asks of us to give our souls, and not trade 
in appearances ; hut it asks this much of every 
man that lives. 
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IX 

THE ETERNAL NOW 

‘ Be still, and know that I am God.’ 

Let us now turn aside for a time from the 
cares and problems of human experience, so 
far as life holds us in bondage to circumstance, 
and spend a quiet hour together in that infinite 
realm where time, space, the finite self, and all 
its circumstances, are transfigured in one com- 
pleted whole. Every fact, every problem or 
phase of life which we have considered, has 
pointed forward to this unity of the whole, 
where its imperfections should be transcended 
through mastery over the conditions of our 
finite life. Wherever we have sought, we have 
found the same elements, the same simple yet 
perfect and universal principles. Experience 

has throughout proved to be twofold, but one 
2rs 
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side is the interpretation of the other. EYery- 
where we have found life to be co-operative. 
Nature, the inner life as well as the outer, all 
that we know of human society, is given us 
through the union of our inner selves with a 
reality lying beyond, at every point suggesting 
the intimate relationship of everything that 
lives to everything else, and at every point 
suggesting the duties which we owe our fellow- 
creatures and the universe as sharers in this 
divine bounty. Our study of intuition and 
fate, of evil and the moral life, has simply 
presented this problem of co-operative seK- 
consciousness in other forms. And from every 
point of view our study has pointed steadily 
forward to one conclusion; namely, to the 
absolute Life, the Spirit comprehensive and 
wise enough to be the eternal source of all 
that co-operates and shares. 

The simple but wise and useful life which 
this book advocates, then, is the life in 
harmony with the Spirit which this deep 
sense of kinship inspires. Just as one feels 
the spirit of a book, of nature, or of a person,, 
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and reads at a glance the substance embodied 
there, so one may penetrate to the heart of all 
problems, of all conduct, and of life as a whole, 
by thus seeking its essence, from which all 
details follow as a natural consequence. The 
original sentiment, the motive or heart of a 
matter, thus includes all that flows from it. 
Everything depends at last upon the mental 
attitude or will One has no need to manipu- 
late effects who thus penetrates to the founda- 
tion of things. In times of trouble, in the 
consideration of all difficult questions, and in 
the endeavour to help a fellow-man, there is 
just this one direct method; namely, to seek 
the Spirit, to dwell with it, cleave to it, abide 
by it, awaiting its guidance, following its 
dictates, and co-operating with its silent 
emphasis of the right, until the outer life 
shall respond to this central purpose within. 
It is not the true Spirit unless it be equal to 
every possible occasion. It may require much 
time and thought to see how this doctrine 
of the spiritual wholeness of things may be 
practically applied. Yet here is the ideal to 
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be kept steadily in view tintil it becomes a 
living factor in one’s daily experience. For, 
obviously, there is no half-way position for 
those who thus comprehend life’s unity. 
Every moment of existence must be a wor- 
ship, every activity must be dedicated to the 
right, since one simple test is to be applied 
in all matters of conduct and in all great 
problems of philosophy ; namely, Is this har- 
monious with the insight of my highest self 1 
And no one can hope to understand the beauty 
of th(* »iniver.se until this harmony, this unity 
of cttnduct, sliiUl bficonie its clue. That which 
juy soul attracts is what 1 need, that of which 
1 am most deeply convinced will reveal to me 
the secret of the universe if I rationalise it ; 
and, when I harmonise my conduct with this 
dfuspcst attraction, I may rest assured that I 
am leading a wisely spiritual life, life may 
seem far more (mniplex than this. This simple 
rule may seem incapable of universal applica- 
tion. Hut here, at any rate, is the ideal, the 
key to life’s mystery ; natnely, its purest spirit 
or love, that which holds all else in intelligible 
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solution. And, if the mind cannot fully grasp 
and rationalise all that is found here, it i& 
just because the Spirit is larger, truer, deeper 
than mere thought about it, and therefore 
includes the intellect and all its unfinished 
speculations. 

For always when we look far within, when 
we attempt to describe the highest that we see 
and feel, there is an element which eludes us; 
and this somewhat that will never be described 
by any words of ours, but which is the basis 
of all descriptions and of all life, is explicitly 
the Eeality or Spirit, by virtue of which all 
these differences of life and thought exist. 
All paradoxes and all descriptions mean the 
same truth at last. They are apparently con- 
tradictory, simply because all statements of 
the nature of things must be immediately 
qualified- The Spirit is One, yet it is the 
Many. The one aspect is the other, yet it is 
not; for the Whole is more. This is the 
ufeoiost we can say. " I report as a man may 
of God*s work,' says Browning, ‘ all’s love, yet 
all 's law/ And now, as we attempt to describe 
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tHs great nnity from the eternal point of 
view, we do not surrender one paradox, one 
result or distinction, which has aided us in 
this brief inquiry. For our Whole, although a 
spiritual unit, is explicitly the universe of dis- 
criminative intelligence, cognised by us under 
the garb of time, where not a moment is lost 
in that great All, which could only have an 
absolute experience through perfect economy 
and definite self-organisation. We may do 
eternity and the Spirit an injustice in thus 
attempting its characterisation in the language 
of time. But, if the reader now understands 
how largely this language is merely tentative 
and suggestive, — since the Spirit will not be 
adequately described, — our account will sug- 
gest that larger Whole of which it is a mere 
fragment. 

By this time the reader who really feels 
this quickening Spirit as a vital factor in con- 
sciousness will be ready to agree that there 
is no higher ideal than thisj namely, the 
constant realisation of the Spirit whence all 
differences arise, the recognition of the 
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presence and reality of the eternal while 
still pursuing the pathway of temporal life. 
Every moment of daily experience may thus 
suggest the Indescribable; for it is the high 
privilege of every human being to express 
this spiritual Permanent, vivifying the pettiest 
details of existence. Any thought, any occu- 
pation worthy of man, may be transfigured by 
this higher consciousness. Every experi- 
ence will become beautiful when thus put 
into its eternal setting in the background of 
the Whole. The present thought of the 
reader is a pathway to this eternal realm ; 
for eternity is the setting of the moment as 
truly as of the century, and it is ever here 
where time is in deepest truth no more, ever 
there where space is a mere detail in the 
boundless picture of the InejSable. A new 
life, a new world, opens like a vista before 
the mind when one thus turns aside from tlie 
hurry and care of daily life with the calm 
realisation that in this present moment one 
is a living soul dwelling in the limitless realm 
of the eternal now. 
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l^t US pause to realise what this means 
in all its fulness and make eternity and the 
Spirit mean something definite to us. The 
perplexing problems, the paradoxes, the cares 
and mutations of life, the present troubles of 
the reader, the details which characterise the 
great world of nature spread immeasurably 
around, — these are of time, transient, fleeting, 
phenomenal. But deeper than all this, and 
possessing it all in its true light and com- 
pletion, is the Spirit, unseen, unchangeable 
and eternal ; resident, living, sustaining, seek- 
ing to realise its ideals through us here 
and now. Ijet us for ever drop this sub- 
servience to time, which has so long led us to 
locate heaven and peace so far from us, and 
realise that so much of goodness, of peace 
and love, as we are capable of receiving is 
here, immanent in the never-ending moment. 
For the law is perfect; namely, that we 
receive according to our readiness to accept 
Here, more truly than in any other sphere 
of human thought, everything depends upon 
&e will or desire. One might live a thousand 
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years in the presence of all this peace and 
wisdom, yet be wholly unconscious of it as 
long as allegiance to person, creed, dogma, 
and the cares and pleasures of our surface 
life, hold unquestioned sway; and, although 
the road to the higher life and equanimity 
again and again opens up before the mind, 
never until the last connection is broken with 
the lower interests, when one really cares more 
for the Spirit than for all its passing forms, 
does one at last fully enter this changeless 
realm of the eternal. 

In order to gain this poise, then, one must 
really desire it, and consciously seek the 
inner stillness. Here, in that quiet inner 
centre, is the living, present Eeality, in whose 
love and wisdom one may repose in peaceful 
trust, — here is to be found the beneficent 
essence so long obscured by the false theology 
and thoughtless belief of the past It exists, 
it abounds, it abides. There is no need to 
consult books or persons, no need to approach 
it through the media of petitions and cere- 
monies. One simply needs to discover that 
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the very life by which we exist is a part 
of this abiding presence, persisting through 
all the mutations of time, and then to rise 
to a plane superior to the sensations, the self- 
interests, fears, beliefs, and pleasures which 
have so long held us in bondage to matter. 

Tor self-scrutiny shows that there is a 
part of us which endures, despite all change 
in the outer man. The fact that we cannot 
seize the soul in the act of self-expression is 
by no means a proof that it is not there; 
for we know it only through its manifesta- 
tioi»8, and through the discovery that it 
persistently means the same ideal. Moreover, 
during illness it is not this inmost part of 
us that is sick, nor is it affected by evil and 
wrong-doing. It is rather an imprisoned 
spectator of all this, longing to master the 
conditions of sense, but not quite free. It 
does not grow old with its body. It feels 
itself not only superior to space and time, 
but even now capable of living under condi- 
tions other than those of matter. Indeed, it 
is probable that those in whom the spiritual 
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sense is highly developed are open to a higher 
or finer world, where one may see distinct 
objects clairvoyantly, detect thoughts and 
emotions at a distance, help others and 
receive help spiritually; a realm which is 
wholly free from the limitations of physical 
sense, where answers come simply because 
one desires light, not through reason, but 
because one touches the object immediately; 
where one becomes aware of many possibilities 
which may never be realised in the body, 
although it is frequently the case that the 
prophecies of this timeless sense are mistaken 
for ideals which one expects to see manifested 
in the realm of time. 

The experience of rising to this superior 
plane is thus distinct and indisputable, for 
one feels the presence of a somewhat not else- 
where met with in human life. It gives one 
a sense of power, of freedom, and of unusual 
insight. At first the experience is as imper- 
sonal as the sesthetic intuition, when the soul 
is caught up in visions of natural beauty ; or 
when, in listening to a Beethoven symphony^ 
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one seems to pass over vast reaches of sky 
and clouds, afloat on great waves of melody. 
Mingled witli it is a sense of peace, of ease 
and calmness, hardly to be compared with any 
experience in tbe world of time. Such still- 
ness nature nowhere offers us, yet it is a still- 
ness which bears with it a force apparently 
equal to that of nature's greatest activity. It 
fills the soul to overflowing. It inspires great 
spiritual fervour and rejoicing. It struggles 
for individual revelation. No obstacle could 
withstand its mighty inflow. Tet one can 
only receive a little of it at a time. No gift 
is worth the sacrifice of equanimiiy and calm 
self-possession. One is inclined to express 
such visions in paeans of ecstasy. But no, it 
bids one be poised and moderate. Not in 
bursts of enthusiastic praise shall the deep^ 
emotions be expressed, nor in one-sided de- 
velopment, as though the spiritual insight 
were aU-sufificient. It is good only through 
its results. If one becomes open to it little 
by little, expanding with its life, growing pure 
in the presence of its love, it will gradually 
T 
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and harmoniously transform the whole being, 
overcome and transmute all that is not brought 
into subjection, and lift the finite life to the 
exalted plane of wise obedience to the perfect 
will of the infinite. 

In thus becoming grounded in the fulness 
of eternity and life, one seems to penetrate to 
the very centre of purest existence,— there in 
that undisturbed vigour of Being where the 
mighty forces of the universe are held in 
check, and brought into harmony. Thought 
has nothing to offer which takes one so near 
the basis of life’s strength and beauty as thia 
One lives more in a moment than in days of 
merely intellectual and physical labour. One 
awaits these moments, not merely as the oases 
of life, — for existence is never wearisome to 
those who know them, — but as moments when 
so much is added to oneself that all else 
seems like mere filling, the mere development 
of that which here resides in inexhaustible 
essence. At other times one can half persuade 
oneself to doubt and to look at life's darker 
side as though it had no compensation. But, 
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these insights come, the whole wide 
universe of beings and things is seen to be of 
one piece in the great Kfe of God, whose in- 
finite beauty, love, and goodness receive their 
full manifestation in that unsearchable whole 
^hose name is eternity. 

It almost seems a matter of indilBference 
•who it is that thus finds itself an inhabitant 
of eternity, and whether one says that this 
liigher self is God or is just myself, the finite 
tego. For, on the one side, the illumination is 
€l 11 that one soul can grasp of the essence of 
life in one living fatherhood, which is what 
we mean by the term God in its more personal 
.«ense ; and on the finite side it is the unity of 
;all that we denote by the words ^ self," ^will,^ 
intuition," "ideal," as the embodiment of the 
-divine purpose or manifestation of God, and 
in the last analysis aU we know of God is just 
this personal realisation. Yet, although the 
Spirit is here revealed as at one with its organ 
or individualised expression, a wiser second 
thought shows that Beality is more than this, 
^the divine basis of all illumined souls, of 
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all struggling and of all ignorant souls, of all 
worlds, and of the total universe. As high a» 
one ascends, the Spirit is therefore still the 
beyond, the life of all that moves in every 
part of the Perfect Whole. Instead of wander- 
ing off into the levelling visions of mysticism, 
one’s attitude thus fortunately becomes one of 
humility and worship, since he who claims to 
know all and to be all is thereby cut off from 
true wisdom. One has ascended to this higher 
plane to learn, to be purified and freed from 
the constraints of sense. One should there- 
fore open oneself to receive, to be guided 
and strengthened, that one may once more 
take up the round of temporal life, and carry 
the spirit there. Best and silence are pre- 
paratory to labour and thought. One should 
therefore cultivate the silence rather as the 
highest in a long series of experiences than as 
anything final in itself. In this way only 
can one avoid developing too rapidly in the 
spiritual life. 

For there is one lesson that is emphasised 
above all others by this experience ; namely, 
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tlie need of moderation. Whether one is 
aware of these higher insights or not, and 
however visionary and vague it may seem to 
speak of eternity as a living present that never 
ends, here is a practical method which every 
one can at once apply in actual experience. 

Suppose, for example, instead of rebelling 
at circumstances, blaming, criticising, and 
worrying, one should act on the principle that 
everything that experience brings is for one’s 
good ; that is, it will result in good if one 
approaches it in the right spirit How else 
can one be superior to circumstance? If 
nature is wholly beneficent in the long-run, 
wbat other attitude is rational ? Life gains 
wonderfully in attractiveness as soon as one 
.ceases to plan for the universe. It is enough 
for me to be responsible for myself. By put- 
ting an end to this constant reaching out for 
something that we do not deserve, by reducing 
all desires to a few commendable ideals, and 
by becoming quietly contented, the real worth 
of life has an opportunity for the first time to 
make itself perceived. The Master of events 
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has been capable of planning for us all along, 
but we have somehow deemed it best to take 
the affair into our own hands. The power 
of affinity or desire will attract such friends, 
such opportunities and possessions, as we need, 
if we give it freedom to act. The law that 
nature seeks the simplest course, or the line 
of least resistance, applies with equal force to 
the mental realm. And this restful attitude 
of mind — ever ready to do the task at hand, 
but never seeking more than our own inmost 
spirit attracts — is so effective that no other 
reaction upon life is to be compared with it. 

It is acceptance of life, not as the changing 
circumstances of the moment present it, —for 
all that now exists is to give way to a better 
condition, — but adjustment to life as a whole, 
as it shall be, as it is eternally. It is not the 
contentment of satisfaction, of settled convic- 
tion and conservatism, of selfishness and com- 
fort. It is contentment through knowledge of 
growth, through the conviction that one is of 
service to the world, and the readiness to ex- 
change a poor doctrine for a better. *He itk 
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whom the love of truth predominates/ says 
Emerson, ‘ will keep himself aloof from all 
moorings and afloat/ In other words, he will 
live in eternity, and not in time. It is well, 
then, for every one occasionally to lay aside 
all results, all plans and beliefs, and ask in 
the quietness of inward rest. How is this ? 

Is it still true for me, or am I hindered in my 
progress through association with outgrown 
convictions ? Do I possess true freedom, or 
am I hampered by all sorts of fears, opinions, 
allegiances, and the sacrifice of my truest 
individuality,— the self that by virtue of its 
mere existence in the world was meant to 
stand firmly and freely for an ideal ? Have 
I enemies, do I cherish thoughts of revenge, 
unforgiveness, and anger, or am I at peace 
with the world, not trying to reform it, but 
willing to do my part by thinking, doing, 
being, the '.visest that I know ? 

By thus squaring accounts with oneself, 
by individual thinking and self-reliance, one 
learns to remain at home in one’s own soul. 
One learns to work and perceive with the soul. 
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to give of oneself, to think, live, speak, and 
write with power. One does not ‘ descend to 
meet,’ nor is one narrowed by occupation or 
environment. One remains true to the inner 
self by maintaining this high level, and 
drawing all things up to that. Development, 
therefore, proceeds from within, each year in 
closer affinity with the Spirit. One loses 
interest in people and things which once held 
full sway. But for each loss on the lower 
plane one finds associates and attractions on 
the higher plane. One .seems to be losing 
much in taking up the life of self-denial and 
devotion to an ideal. Men hesitate to practise 
ethical precepts for fear that their business 
will suffer. Yet the few who are true to prin- 
ciple win OUT respect and patronage, and it is 
the universal confession of those who live for 
■others that here only, in the life of service, is 
true happiness to be found. And no one who 
has faithfully sought and found the inward 
stillness and self-mastery would for a moment 
return to the life of slavery to sense. 

In all endeavour to elevate conduct, to 
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overcome, to rise superior to trouble, to belp 
bumanity, one should therefore start from 
within. Take the clue from the soul's highest 
advice, its purest desire, and let this ideal be 
persistently uppermost, — ^the ideal which shall 
he realised because one wills it above all else. 
Every deviation from this high ideal, every 
offort to manipulate effects, and to deal with 
outer things as though they were ends in 
themselves, lowers conduct into subservience to 
detail To hold the ideal, knowing that the eui 
will follow, is to show that one really under- 
stands the law for which this essay pleads; 
namely, that the Spirit includes, masters, and 
harmonises all the opposing forces, the incon- 
gruities and evils of our superficial life. And 
this method of conduct, applied in our daily 
life, will save one all the fear, the car^ and 
worry of our hurried modern methods; for, 
since the way opens when the motive is right, 
one need not trouble,— and the heart will be 
light if the desire is there. 

Again and again, in one's extremity, when 
life’s hurden seems too hard, and one knows 
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not where to look for help, nor how to rise 
above trouble, there is one wisest and most 
effective method; namely, to realise that the 
Power which brought us here will see us 
through. Trust! trust! is the word. One 
may not see how circumstances are to be ad- 
justed. The way may seem utterly dark, with 
apparently no means either of financial or 
moral and spiritual support But there is a 
way, there is help; and our part is to be 
faithful, to lay aside everything until the 
guidance shall come, — at once superior to 
doubt, and to the depressing pessimism of 
friends. Such trust alone proves that we 
really believe in the integrity of the universe. 
Such an experience safely passed through is 
the greatest confirmation of the one most 
practical truth, that there is a Wisdom which 
will, which must, guide us to the end, since 
it has never failed us yet. 

In order to keep this realisation clearly 
before the mind, it is well also repeatedly to 
formulate a general intellectual view of life's 
wholeness, in the foreground of which the 
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events of tlie moment occur, and as a part 
of wMcIi one may be of constant service to 
a steadily advancing society. Remember that 
everything, every fact of life, every philosophy, 
is incomplete in itself, and must be supple- 
mented. Therefore, one .should, above all 
else, avoid extremes, seeking poise and breadth 
of thought and all-round development. Evil, 
error, and trouble, worry, and the cares of 
daily life are best overcome, not by dwelling 
upon them, but by persistent attention to 
that which shall counteract and transform 
them. Every factor in life may be made 
good in its place. It is for us to enlarge to 
the consciousness of the whole, the eternal 
beauty and the never-ending right. It is 
for us, if we would grow strong in the Spirit, 
to live a simple life, that nothing may inter- 
fere with the steady advance of the higher 
nature from within. Where the heart is right, 
all good works shall foEow as the fruition 
of natural law. Where the heart is right, 
one may save oneself a thousand trying 
experiences, thereby making one's life far 
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more helpful to others. And, where the 
heart is right, a love that is superior to our- 
selves will choose us as its instruments in the 
expression of its own divinity. 

Oh, how one longs to express the glory 
and beauty of life from this higher point of 
view, how one longs for some stronger 
language, or for some means of communi- 
cating to the untold thousands to whom life 
is still a mystery and a burden that funda- 
mentally, and for them, when they shall be 
quickened to see it, life is really a joy, an 
apocalypse crystal clear through which 
appears the fair spirit of transcendent Being ! 
Here, within, one shall be for ever refreshed 
at will. Little by little the outer world will 
appear more beautiful, and one’s burden leas 
heavy. All truth, all power, all wisdom and 
love, are here *in this one limitless present 
eternity. Every moment repeats the beauty 
of the whole. Every fact of our sense life 
is related to it. The Spirit that possesses 
itself in this eternity knows us, loves us, 
needs us,— you and me. There is no other 
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power, no other reality, no other perfect 
friend. hTothing can possibly prevent ns 
from knowing and being all that this Self 
would have us know and be, except our own 
nnregenerateness ; and all this shall give way, 
and the right, our own loftiest will, shall 
triumph. No greater precept is emphasised 
by such soul communion than this : to keep 
the ideal ever before us, even when engaged 
in the most trivial task ; namely, of patient, 
orderly realisation of this perfect design of 
God. No greater mistake could be made than 
to confuse time and eternity, and declare all 
this to be accomplished now. He who really 
loves truth, law, and order will throw himself 
in line with this highest moving, content if 
each day witnesses its triumph, its growth, 
and its act of service. 

Behind, beyond, beneath all that passes is 
an eternal totality or whole of being, which 
always was and always will be what it now 
which always was and always will be 
everywhere. Even the terms ‘Spirit* and 
*love,* which we have used so freely, are 
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inadequate to express this fulness, this height 
and depth, the eternity of the infinite. In 
the last analysis we must also add perfect 
Mind or Intelligence, that comprehensive 
Thought wherein the Spirit itself is made 
definite, — the bearer to all life of that which 
gives diversity, individuality, system, and law. 
The one Eternal Being is thus the only 
possible reality, because it is both Mind, 
Eather, and the Spirit, perfecting and dwelling 
with our human life, — with all that we love 
and all that we are, — and at the same time 
the unchanging Permanent, transcending all 
that we mean by personality and the muta- 
tions of time. Its comprehensive character, 
its wisdom and will, make it the living All, 
whence springs the wonderful diversity of 
the world. Ho philosophy is sound which 
omits either aspect of this complete Life, — 
either its eternal grandeur or its immanent 
relationship with its universe of manifestation. 
No observer of the divine world-order is true 
to this great wholeness who does not thus 
distinguish between Ms own inadequate inter- 
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pretation, infected with. Ihe limitations of 
personality, and the larger, actual Present 
which he feels and which all interpretations 
strive to grasp. Por aE thinking betrays this 
Presence, all ideals are expressive of its 
purpose, and all the universe is contained 
within its intuition. AH that exists lives 
with it. All that exists is beautiful, needed, 
and good, as parts of the Perfect Whola We 
<jatch but glimpses of its glory as it passes 
from its own purity of perfection down 
■tbiongh all the orders and struggles of life, 
and hence upward to self-recognition in man ; 
but always it is there, ever here, and unchang- 
ing in essence. It k the highest joy of the 
finite to witness its revelations in the peat 
world of nature and in the realm of spiritual 

<}onsciousness within. 



